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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


ecteiepeennecin 
ERE the four English officers, Cavagnari, Jen- 


kyns, Hamilton, and Kelly, really killed during . 


the attack on the Residency? Punjab opinion seems to 
have some doubt on that point, judging from what a 
Lahore correspondent writes to us by the last mail. He 
mentions the growth of an idea among military men 
that one of the quartette may have escaped and be 
still alive somewhere in the north of Afghanistan. The 
evidence of Taimur and other eye-witnesses leaves it 
doubtful whether two of the four officers were slaughtered 
on the spot, and, if either then escaped, the chances are 
that he is kept in captivity for the purpose either of 
eventual ransom or of hereafter being turned to account 
as a hostage. Only three graves were observed by 
Taimur when he returned to the scene of the massacre 
on the 4th September, and another witness bears 
evidence to the same effect. Moreover the Cabul news- 
writer of the Lahore paper, writing nearly a week after 
the émeute, says, ‘‘ The body of one of the English officers 
is still missing, and some suppose that he must have 
escaped.” It would therefore appear barely possible 
that one or the other of the gallant little band survived 
the fray. 





SIMLA society can scarcely have felt much astonished by 
Yakoob Khan’s abdication, for the latest communication 
from our correspondent at the Himalayan Capua predicts 
some Catastrophe of the sort. ‘The Ameer is known to 
be in a fluster,” he writes, “because Roberts lets it be 
seen that English authority is paramount and must be 
implicitly obeyed.” Our informant then goes on to say 
that those supposed to be well-read in the Viceregal 
mind were throwing out hints to the effect that it would 
be rather convenient were Yakoob Khan to retire from 
royal business on a comfortable pension, and to leave a 


l 
tabula rasa for British “ politicals” to operate upon, 


Looking. at these dark sayings by the light of what has 
just happened, it seems possible that the Ameer may 


have received a gentle push orstworin-the,direction of _. 


abdication. There are diplomatic ways and means for 
bringing about such desirable consummations without 
any outward appearance of pressure. We know, for 
instance, that Yakoob Khan was invited to accompany 
General Roberts at the entry of our troops into Cabul, 
and we know that he pleaded indisposition as an excuse 
for remaining away. (Can it possibly have come into his 
mind that the infidel Feringhis wanted to use him as the 
crowning embellishment of their triumphal march through 
his capital ? es 

Tue French Government has succeeded in getting 
M. Humbert, the newly-elected municipal councillor for 
Javel, condemned to six months’ imprisonment for a 
seditious speech he delivered over the tomb of an 
amnestied Communist, and the newspaper, Za Marseil- 
laise, to a fine of 2000 franes for publishing this speech 
and a letter from Rochefort. But the Government has 
not gained much by its action. ‘Most of the Republican 
journals blame the Ministers, although the punishments 
were well deserved, and assert that they are using the 
same weapons as the Empire against the Democratic 
Press. The reactionary papers, on the other hand, are 
“chaffing” them unmercifully, and assert that this trial 
will be for M. Humbert and the Extreme Party what 
the Delécluse trial was in 1869 for M. Gambetta and 
the Republicans. Up to that date M. Gambetta had 
been ah obscure lawyer, but the trial raised him 
suddenly to a position which he has since improved in 
a most remarkable manner, The comparison, however, 
does not run on all fours, for M. Humbert is absolutely 
devoid of talent, and has none of ‘M. Gambetta’s unde- 
niable personal courage. Still his- condemnation has. 
changed him ftom nobody into a somebody, and is 
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almost certain to insure his return to the Legislative 
Assembly for one of the Paris Faubourgs at the next 
election. Thus the Government, although thoroughly 
in the right as to facts, has placed itself in a false position 


by taking action against an obscure journal and a still | 


more obscure individual, while it continues to be timid 
and vacillating in repulsing the attacks of the chief of 
the Extreme Party—MM. Louis Blanc and Blanqui, 
who are agitating in the South of France persistently and 


violently. 


One part of M. Humbert’s speech in his defence has 
produced a great impression. He declared that the 
exiles in New Caledonia were continually treated with 
the grossest cruelty, on pretence of punishment for 
infractions of discipline. “He asserted that some were 
hung up by the feet, with their heads down, and beaten 
with a stick while thus hanging, and that thumbscrews 
were applied to others until the thumbs were crippled. 
The Government asserts that these reports are totally 
devoid of foundation, and has published a communiqué 
to that effect; but the Extreme Left will demand a 
committee of inquiry as soon as the Session is opened. 


Tue Marseillaise, which was suspended for fifteen days 
by the judgment of the court, still continues to appear 
until this judgment is confirmed on appeal. The paper 
declares that “‘ the Waddington Ministry had suppressed 
it for a fortnight, but shortly the A/arsei//aise would sup- 
press the Waddington Ministry for ever.” 


—_- 


It should not be too hastily assumed that, in conse- 
quence of the severe fights at Geok Tepe, Russia is 
about to beat a retreat to the Caspian. That would be 
very un-Muscovite proceeding indeed. What is more 
probable is that General Tergoukasoff, finding it impossible 
to attain the fertile region of Merve before the dreaded 
winter of the desert closes upon him, prefers to put off 
the final coup de grace till next summer. From the 
accounts that have reached us from Russia, we believe 
it to be arranged that Beurma will be made the resting 
place of the head of the column this winter, and that the 
commander will employ his energies till next June in 
strengthening the line of forts that exist between Chikisliar 
and Beurma, in replacing the sick and wounded with 
fresh troops from the Caucasus, and in collecting a large 
supply of stores at Beurma in readiness for the expedition 
of next summer. The experience of the late campaign 
has displayed the enormous difficulty to be encountered 
in conveying on the back of that fecble and unreliable 
beast, the camel, military stores from Chikisliar to Kizil 
Arvat. Already from 10,000 to 20,000 camels are said 
to have perished, and the supply along the Caspian shore 
cannot be drawn upon much longer. In the winter, 
however, when the steppe is covered with snow, it will 
be exceedingly easy to convey stores in sledges across 
the plain to Beurma, and the telegraph that now exists 
along the xoute will enable the commanders of the 
different posts to warn the teams of the approach of the 
dreadful boorans or snow storms that rage in this desolate 
region. At Beurma it will be in the power of the 
Russians to choose their own time for attacking Geok 
Tepe, and as the Turcomans, like all nomadic nations, 
are unfitted for prolonged resistance, it would occasion 
us no surprise to hear, in the course of the winter, that 
the garrison had suddenly stolen out and captured, by a 
coup de main, the enemy’s entrenchments, 
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THE question of Herr von Biilow’s successor is — 


agitating the official mind at Berlin. Lothar Bucher is 
not diplomatic enough for the post. Von Radowitz is 
considered too young, and Herr von Keudell, the 
Ambassador at Rome, would scarcely care to leave his 
snug quarters for daily intercourse with the Chancellor, 
Von Biilow’s great peculiarity was saying as little as 
possible in as many words as possible ; this policy was 
forced on him, as Prince Bismarck is occasionally in the 
habit of disavowing the actions of his subordinates. 


THE discovery of a powerful Nihilist association at 
Kazan has occasioned great talk in Russia. The exact 
particulars of the conspiracy have not yet transpired, but 
it is known that nearly fifty persons are in custody, and 
that the police are daily adding to their number. What 
makes the plot important is the fact that most of the 
prisoners are Tartars, and that when the police burst in 
upon the secret midnight meeting at Kazan last week, 
they discovered a dozen individuals hard at work pre- 
paring proclamations and pamphlets in the Tartar lan- 
guage, for dissemination among the Mohammedans in 
Eastern Russia. For some time past the authorities have 
had their suspicions that the Nihilist was abroad in the 
Tartar region, but they were unprepared to find sucha 
powerful organisation at the head of the movement. 
The number of Tartars in East Russia does not fall far 
short of three millions, and there is sufficient hostility to 
Russia among them to render them easy converts to any 
agitation against the Government. The anxiety which 
the Russians feel in regard to this hostility is shown ina 
recent order, removing the censorship from Kazan to 
Moscow. Kazan serves as the capital of the Tartar 
race, and the University publishes most of the books 
sold along the Volga and in Central Asia. It is believed 
that for some years past the native Censor at Kazan has 
been allowing a number of works to be published con- 
taining opinions of a very liberaltendency. To ascertain 
the accuracy of this, most of the works authorised at 
Kazan since 1874 are undergoing re-inspection at the 
hands of a special commission at Moscow, and in the 
meanwhile it is arranged that for the future the censor- 
ship of Tartar literature should be under the control of a 


Russian official. 


WE gather from private sources at St. Petersburg that 
the Russian expedition despatched to the valley of the 
Oxus has disbursed large sums of money among the 
Afghan officers at Balkh, and that presents have been 
despatched to the chiefs at Andkhoi and Maimene. The 
expedition has arrived at the frontier of Badakshan, and 
has opened intercourse with the ruler, Meer Baba. 


WE learn that the Shah has asked permission to send 
a number of Persian officers to Tiflis to receive instruc- 
tion in the Army of the Caucasus. 


THE Cialdini affair, to which we alluded last week, has 
been patched up, the Italian Ambassador having con- 
sented not to withdraw, but to postpone, his resignation. 
M. Nigra was requested by Signor Cairoli to call at Paris 
on his way to St. Petersburg, and give General Cialdini 
every satisfaction. He has succeeded in smoothing the 
Ambassador’s ruffled feathers for the time, but the latter 
is nevertheless determined to go at the first opportunity. 


Count Francis Coronini, who has just been elected 
President of the Lower House of the Austrian Reichs- 
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rath, has long been in intimate personal relations with 
the Emperor. His father, who still lives in retirement at 
Gérz, in the Italian Borderland, was the Emperor’s 
Governor, and it may be remembered by some was com- 
mander of the Austrian force concentrated in Transyl- 
vania towards the close of the Crimean War. Count 
Francis was a few years ago Landeshauptmann (mw- 
tatis mutandis equivalent to Lord Lieutenant) of his 
native county, but was compelled to resign owing to the 
pro-Italian proclivities he displayed. The Countess 
Coronini, xée Countess Christalnigg, was very well known 
and much envied in Vienna Society thirty years ago, as 
she was the object of much adoration on the part of the 
youthful Kaiser. She lives. with her father-in-law, the 
Marshal, and is still one of the most charming of women, 
for she has more than enough wit to keep her beauty 
sweet. 


Great jubilation exists in Anglophobian circles at 
St. Petersburg at the decision of the Emperor to despatch 
General Kaufmann again to Turkestan. General Kauf- 
mann’s bitter hatred of England is well known, and it is 
consequently assumed that he carries back with him a 
policy hostile to ourselves. Had his locum tenens, 
General Kolpakovsky, been appointed in his stead the 
policy of the Governor-General would have been of a 
cordial and friendly character, as his feelings towards 
England are wholly the reverse of those of General 
Kaufmann. By the reappointment of the latter func- 
tionary the Czar displays his approval of the policy which 
despatched Stolietoff to Cabul, which originated the 
march against India in 1878, and which since then has 
manifested hostile activity along the whole line of the 
Afghan frontier. We are assured that General Kaufmann 
expresses himself wholly satisfied with the reception he has 
received at the hands of the Czar and his ministers, and 
prognosticates “another run of luck and glory” to the 
Turkestan arms during his second term of office. 





THE first party fight in the Austrian Parliament has 
resulted in the defeat of the German Centralists, and a 
marked triumph for the Autonomist or United Slavonic 
Party. In the election for the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the House, Count Coronini, the intimate friend 
of the Emperor and of the Premier, Count Taaffe, was 
unanimously elected President, the Centralists having 
decided only to set up special candidates of their own for 
the Vice-Presidentship. Divisions were accordingly 
taken for the election of the first and second Vice-Presi- 
dents. In the first, the successful Autonomist candi- 
date, Dr. Smolka, obtained a majority of 24 votes ; in the 
second, Baron Gédel-Launoy, a Conservative, won by 
20 votes. This was strictly a Party division, as neither 
of the candidates had any great popularity or personal 
influence; and it answers pretty accurately to the 
figures given by the political clubs, which show a pro- 
portion of 168 Autonomists to 145 Centralists. There 
are besides 40 “savages,” or independent members, 
most of whom, however, will probably, judging by their 
opinions, vote with the Autonomists and the Govern- 
ment. Thus Count Taaffe, or rather Count Hohenwart, 
the presiding spirit of the Ministry, has achieved the feat 
of securing a Conservative majority with a decided lean- 
ing in favour of the Slavs of the monarchy ; and it was 
reported from Berlin that the Czar will shortly visit that 
capital on the invitation of the German Emperor. All 
this certainly does not look as if a rupture with Russia 
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were contemplated either in Austria or in Germany, and 
Lord Salisbury was perhaps premature as well as profane 
in speaking of the news of the Austro-German alliance 
as “good tidings of great joy.” 


WE hear that the Russian Minister of War is engaged 
examining a series of designs that have been prepared at 
his desire for fortifying Tashkend and several other 
towns in Turkestan. 


WE learn from Tiflis that an Armenian agent of a 
group of French capitalists, M. Ketebian, has obtained 
from the Shah of Persia a preliminary concession for the 
construction of a railway from Teheran to Reshdt, and, 
having the support of the Russian Minister, it is expected 
that the final contract for the undertaking will shortly be 
concluded. | 


A VERY important measure is being prepared by the 
French Ministry of Justice. Nothing less is contem- 
plated than an entire change in criminal trials. 
Instead of three judges as now, there will in future be 
one only, and the summing-up of the presiding judge, 
which has hitherto been notoriously and _ invariably 
against the prisoners, will be entirely suppressed. The 
jury will not only have to give a verdict, but to fix the 
punishment in case of a condemnation. In French 
judicial circles it is doubted whether so radical an altera- 
tion will be accepted. 


Tue President of the Paris Municipal Council is a 
M. Hérédia, a half-bred Spaniard from Cuba, who has re- 
cently been naturalised in France. He is extremely wealthy, 
and has taken up Communism as a means to obtain 
popularity. In opening the session of the Council at the 
Tuileries, M. Hérédia made a speech in which he claimed 
autonomy for the Paris Municipality and a plenary 
amnesty, while the Prefect of the Seine, who represented 
the Government, listened silently and raised no protest 
against this breach of the law, political discussion being 
strictly prohibited in municipal assemblies. 


THE newest revelations made by Bismarck’s Boswell, 
Dr. Busch, on the relations of Germany, and Russia in 
the Grenzbote, have created considerable sensation in 
Berlin. It seems to be established that when the 
Emperor William first determined to meet the Czar at 
Alexandrowo Prince Bismarck resigned, and the German 
Empire was without a Chancellor for twenty-four hours. 
The interview with his nephew has left a certain bitter- 
ness in the bosom of the Kaiser, who is reported to have 
said to General Skobeleff at a recent dinner at Kénigs- 
berg that unfortunately sometimes exigencies of State 
force monarchs to break up the tenderest relationships — 
that he himself had by the will of God been obliged to 
rob dear cousins of their crowns and lands, In St. 
Petersburg these Imperial utterances were much com- 
mented on, and considered as conveying a pointed 
rebuke to Russia. However that may be, it is a fact 
that Prince Bismarck caused to be submitted to the 
Emperor a memorandum of sixty pages giving his view 
of the European situation, in which considerable 
stress was laid on the gigantic preparations made by 
Russia after the conclusion of the war. The result has 
been the Austro-German Alliance. 
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Tue inauguration of Firth College at Sheffield, which 
was effected with the aid of Prince Leopold on Monday 
last, marks another important stage in what must now 
be regarded as a serious national movement. It is a 
sign, amongst many others, that the thirst for higher 
education is really and truly developing itself in the great 
industrial centres, and that it has either produced, or 
fortuitously lighted upon, sufficient public spirit to give 
it the means of achieving its ambition. There is of 
course a great danger that this ambition, legitimate and 
praiseworthy as it is in itself, may be directed into a 
vicious channel. There was at one time a decided 
inclination on the part of some provincial magnates to 
establish a system of education by which the ancient 
Universities would have been offended and ignored. 
According to such views the granting of degrees in arts 
would have been one of the prerogatives of the new places 
of learning, and the titles of B.A. and M.A. might at no 
distant date have become as unmeaning or misleading as 
the title of ‘‘ Reverend” has been for a few years past. 
The College at Sheffield has, we are glad to say, 
been started upon very different principles. So far 
from trespassing upon the special field occupied 
by the old Universities, it is to be worked in the 
strictest harmony with them, and in full subordina- 
tion to their superior privileges. It will in fact 
be as all such local Colleges ought to be—an edu- 
cational, and not an examining or degree-giving esta- 
blishment. Its chief function is avowedly to be that 
of fitting young men to take a creditable place at Oxford 
and Cambridge, should they after commencing their 
studies at home find it worth their while to proceed to 
either of those Universities and compete in the honour 
schools. Side by side with this object will be that of 
bringing home to other and less ambitious students the 
opportunities of higher education, which they could not 
afford time or money to seek in a distant town. As long 
as such an object can be attained, as it is intended to be 
at Sheffield, without encroaching upon the domain of the 
great Universities, there can result from the establishment 
of such Colleges no harm, and perhaps in some cases a 
vast amount of good. 


A DESPERATE affray between gamekeepers and 
poachers, in which the latter had the best of it, has 
attracted attention to a subject which, at this time of 
year, is always productive of discussion. Modern 
poaching is an art rather different in its character from 
that with which our grandfathers were acquainted, when 
a couple of keepers, armed with a gun apiece, could 
generally frighten away quite as large a party of depreda- 
tors as any country village was likely to produce. 
According to the present practice, the intending poachers 
assemble in force, disguise their faces, and arm them- 
selves either with guns, which can be procured at a 
ridiculously low price, or with weapons of some other 
kind capable of doing as much if not more execution in 
the dark. ‘The attack upon the game preserves is care- 
fully planned and valiantly conducted, and the appearance 
of the keepers is usually a signal for a ferocious and 
determined encounter. Should any of the assailants be 
caught, there follows an immediate crusade, led by all 
the Radicals of the district, with the object of saving 
them from the punishment prescribed by law. The 
“‘tyrannous and iniquitous” game laws are denounced 
once more, and the criminal, instead of being regarded 
as a vulgar thief and ruffian, is generally able to pass as 
a sort of martyr, and is described by the Radical press 
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as a victim of feudal tyranny. It is more than time the 
poachers should cease to be treated by any intelligent 
person in this false and absurd light. The days when 
game came really under the description of fere nature 
are long numbered with the past, and any claim that can be 
set up on behalf of an individual to kill game jure venatico 
is an anachronism as well as a fallacy. The real and 
only debateable question that can now be raised as to 
the game laws is a question between the landlord and 
the farmer; and it would be as absurd to import the 
poacher into any dispute upon the subject as to admit a 
burglar to a discussion between a householder and his 
lodger. 


Amoncst the extraordinary instances of increased 
prices commanded by certain commodities in the 
United States perhaps the most important, and certainly 
the most marked, is the rise in cheese of all descriptions. 
Within a few months the cost of this farm product has | 
gone up from 30 to more than 45 per cent., and some of 
the returns represent the latter figure as the average in- 
crease. Various explanations have been suggested as to 
the cause of this gigantic advance, but it must evidently 
be the result of several in combination. It appears that 
when the path to England and Europe was once 
thoroughly opened to the Western States, there was a 
grand rush on the part of the farmers of those districts to 
secure the market in advance of their competitors. The 


- dairies of the Far West were thus drained of their stock, 


which came across the Atlantic at a price less than it 
ought to have commanded, and now it is not possible 
any longer to continue the supply at the same rate. But 
besides this, the consumption of such articles in the 
United States themselves has grown with giant strides. 
An influx of farmers and labourers, with their growing 
families, has involved the feeding on the spot of an 
enormously greater number of mouths, and there is 
consequently a smaller store proportionately to sell to 
the European customers. ‘Thirdly, the extension of the 
market in Europe itself has also depleted the stock and 
raised the demand, which has increased in a natural 
ratio with the facilities afforded. These considerations 
wili not be lost sight of by those of the British cheese 
factors who are wisest, and who have still an opportunity 
of buying English and American produce at a cheaper 
rate than is likely to prevail for long in the future. 


A NEw company (the Estates and Buildings Improve- 
ment and Investment Association) has been formed for 
the purchase and improvement of land and _ houses. 
The rock on which many similar companies have 
hitherto split is that they have been got up entirely for 
the purpose of being saddled at a high price with a 
particular estate. In this case the prospectus states that 
the company starts absolutely unfettered, and has the 
intention of laying out its money in the open market 
to the best advantage. If the programme be carried 
out, and care be taken to select sites on good 
soil, it should certainly succeed, and prove a_profit- 
able investment. The managers of this and similar 
companies will, we hope, remember the lessons taught at 
the Croydon Congress, and avoid “ made earth” for the 
foundations of their houses, construct impermeable 
drains, and observe all the sanitary laws which are, as a 
rule, better known than followed. If, as a new feature, 
thoroughly satisfactory sanitary conditions are ensured in 
every house the new company sells, its success would 
become a matter of absolute certainty. 
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“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwiFt 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1879. 


MINISTERIAL HALLUCINATIONS. 


WO passages in Mr. Childers’ speech at Pontefract 
stand out in bold relief from the ordinary party 
polemics which constitute the main portion of provincial 
addresses, and, strange to say, these two passages have 
been almost entirely neglected in the comments published 
in the daily journals. At Manchester, Lord Salisbury 
took credit fora number of events abroad—among which 
the alleged new Austro-German Alliance is the most 
prominent—with which we venture to assert that the 
Ministry had as little to do as the man in the moon. In 
describing the conditions likely to be created by the 
alliance of the two great military monarchies of Central 
Europe, Lord Salisbury displayed a power of putting 
things pleasantly and a vividness of imagination which 
prove that he has not studied in vain the various political 
speeches of his aged chief ; while by his history of events 
further East he showed that “‘ Tancred” and other equally 
historical novels of the “ younger Disraeli” had not been 
written in vain, It seems to be Lord Beaconsfield’s 
peculiar gift—and indeed it is a great one—to be able to 
cast a halo of glory over the least saintly personage, and 
to disguise the greatest failure in the garb of success, both 
with so much tact, with so much assurance, and with so 
undoubted a belief in himself, that the most prosaic and 
sceptical unbelievers are carried away against their will 
and fail to perceive that he takes credit either for what 
was done without him, or for what he should, if justice 
were meted out, be blamed for. It is probably the first 
time in the history of the world that an alliance between 
two monarchies whose whole existence depends upon a 
huge “ man-slaying machine,” and in which every class, 
every interest, and every liberty is sacrificed to the per- 
fection of that machine, has been, by a British statesman, 
declared to be a guarantee of European Peace in the 
same words which were used nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago to announce the advent of the Messiah. And 
even on the assumption—which we take to be an utterly 
gratuitous one—that the alliance in question is indeed 
“‘ good tidings of great joy,” we still fail entirely to per- 
ceive in what way the exertions of the present Cabinet 
have produced a result which our Foreign Secretary is 
now using as a proof of his own capacity. ‘ Extra- 
parliamentary utterances” are notoriously less accurate 
and more vague than speeches made in either of the 
Houses of Parliament; for the latter are liable to be 
criticised and contradicted on the spot by men whose 
business it is to take a different view of the question. It 
would be no matter of surprise, therefore, if Lord Salis- 
bury were unable to support the view that the conclusion 
of a secret treaty between Germany and Austria, which 
is to prove so extraordinarily beneficial to England, was 
due to the efforts of the Conservative Cabinet, by any 
documentary evidence whatever. In fact, it is not 
at all probable that any trace of such evidence will 
be found in the diplomatic correspondence which 
will, in the usual course of things, be presented to 
both Houses by command of her Majesty. The influence 
exercised by England on Prince Bismarck’s conduct 
during his recent visit to Vienna will, it is only fair to 
suppose, turn out to be absolutely nil, and the credit 


taken by Lord Salisbury therefore totally unjustifiable. 
If, however, there was no one at Manchester to rise and 
correct the Foreign Secretary's statements, nor to ask for 
papers, the Oppositicn has yet not allowed his speech to 
go unchallenged. For, dismissing as twice-threshed corn 
the Afghan question, in which even the Government 
hardly dare to assert they have acted wisely, we return 
to the two passages which, as we have already men- 
tioned, must be accepted as established facts in con- 
nection with the foreign policy of our Ministers. ‘It 
was this double facedness of her Majesty’s Government,” 
said Mr. Childers, “ one Minister lecturing Turkey for 
not complying with the demands of Europe, and another 
patting her on the back for resisting them, which brought. 
about San Stefano.” These are not idle words, uttered 
in the heat of political discussion, and resting on no 
better foundation than Lord Beaconsfield’s “‘ Peace with 
Honour.” They are, unfortunately, pregnant with mean- 
ing. Mr. Childers had previously mentioned the fraternal 
union between Lord Salisbury and General Ignatieff, but 
he hesitated to express what was probably in his mind, 
and what has now become matter of history. There is 
now no room whatever for doubt that the resistance of 
Turkey to the demands of Europe at the Constantinople 
Conference was caused by English doublefacedness, and 
English doublefacedness alone. With that extraordinary 
combination of the velvet glove with the iron hand 
which is the peculiar characteristic of Russian diplo- 
macy, General Ignatieff had made himself indispensable. 
to the Marquis of Salisbury at Constantinople before 
the British Foreign Secretary had even seen the British 
Ambassador. Social arts have more effect even on 
astute diplomats (among whom Lord Salisbury of course 
reckons himself) than might be imagined; and Sir 
Henry Elliot, finding the ground already occupied, re- 
tired to a more distant position. Instead of being Lord 
Salisbury’s adviser, he became his opponent. Whenever 
General Ignatieff threatened the Porte, and the English 
Foreign Minister supported him, the English Ambas- 
sador informed the Turks that England would see them 
through their troubles, and that Lord Salisbury did not 
mean what he said, or, if he did, that he would not be 
able to do it. When, after all, the Turks found them- 
selves abandoned by England, Sir H. Elliot became im- 
possible. But unless British support had been promised, 
the demands of the Powers would never have been re- 


sisted, and the war could not have taken place. This is. 


the real meaning of Mr. Childers’ allusion, and, unfortu- 
nately, the evidence in support of this meaning is more 
easily obtainable than that which Lord Salisbury may 
require to prove his Manchester statements. 

Scarcely less important is the following :—“ This 
alliance comes at the very moment when both Germany 
and Austria are discarding Liberal policy and Liberal 
Ministers, and signs are only too apparent that the 
former at least is seeking fresh fields for ambition.” 
From the chorus of satisfaction with which the announce- 
ment of this alliance was received in England, it would 
appear that English people have not learnt even the ele- 
ments of foreign politics, although the Zzmes devotes at 
least one large page daily to endless telegrams from 
abroad. Can good come out of evil? Does the end 
justify the means? ‘These are questions for which every 
copy-book supplies an answer, and yet they are entirely 
ignored in England. It bas, during the last few years, 
been pointed out repeatedly by the few who are able to 
see a little below the surface of things, that liberty and 
progress are, in themselves, as odious to the monarchs of 
Austria and Prussia as to the Czar himself. The Holy 
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Alliance was cemented by the French Revolution and the 
fear of the people’s uprising—the Triple Alliance by the 
terror of the International. This new one, if it exist at 
all (which many well-informed persons doubt), is con- 
cluded simply in order to repress Liberal aspirations. 
Austria had, at the beginning of the war, distinctly Liberal 
tendencies ; it would perhaps have been possible then to 
divert the Emperor from that which has been the one 
object of his life—the improvement of his army—and to 
have induced him to enter into an alliance with England. 
He would willingly have occupied the Principalities and 
stopped the war, if our Ministers had displayed energy, 
honesty, or courage. But the English Cabinet vacillated 
till he was fain to return to his old beliefs, and seek 
salvation in the old alliance of other still more military 
monarchs, from whom his sympathies had in fact never 
been alienated. The fact that his return to reactionary 
views has been confirmed by Prince Bismarck’s journey 
to Vienna is scarcely one at which an ordinary 
English statesman would rejoice. But then Lord Salis- 
bury is not an ordinary English statesman, for he is 
pleased when he has made a blunder greater than usual, 
and delights frequently to return to the old blunders he 
committed in past years. Then he writes an excessively 
rude despatch to St. Petersburg, and is perfectly satis- 
fied that no such Foreign Minister ever existed. It 
would be better, we think, if he took a leaf out of 
General Ignatieff’s book—if he spoke less, and wrote less, 
but did more. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


HE state of affairs in Afghanistan can scarcely be 
deemed satisfactory even by the most uncom- 
promising supporter of the present Government. Our 
scientific frontier has proved of so little value to us that 
it took us a month ro reach Cabul zv7@ the Shuturgarden 
Pass, while vd the Khyber the journey has not even yet 
been accomplished. The Kurrum Valley was intended 
as a basis for offensive operations, yet the tribes in that 
district have been continually demonstrating how in- 
secure is that base, and we have had to fight for our 
communications through that district as if it were still an 
integral portion of Afghanistan. Again, we may judge 
of the value of the Shuturgarden route by the fact that 
according to the latest intelligence General Gough has 
been sent with a column to bring to Cabul all the stores 
accumulated at the summit of the Pass, which is then to 
be abandoned as a means of communication throughout 
the winter. It is pretty certain that for some time to 
come General Roberts will not be pressed for the means 
of subsistence, There are vast supplies in and 
near Cabul. General Gough will have returned by the 
first week of November with a large convoy, and any 
day we may expect to Jearn that the Khyber column 
has opened communications with the Afghan capital. In 
the meantime, though there is no fear of our troops 
being starved, there is a very great probability that they 
will be isolated as regards the communication of intelli- 
gence to and from the Government of India. A column 
may force its way vid Jellalabad and the Khoord Cabul 
Pass to General Roberts’ head-quartérs ; but that by no 
means establishes a permanent and reliable means of 
communication with Peshawur, especially during the 
winter months, when the passes are almost impracticable 
from snow. As to communication, vid Khelat-i-Ghilzye, 
with Kandahar and Quetta, that is even less to be 
counted on ; for it will be remembercc that in November, 
1841, the brigade which Nott sent {to try and relieve 
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General Elphinstone was obliged to abandon the attempt 
on account of the snow. Our position in the Cabul 
valley will, therefore, not be all that we could wish. It 
is true that orgarised resistance on a large scale 
has been promptly and effectually disposed of for 
the moment, and that arms are being gradually 
given up to the military authorities at Cabul. 
It is not, however, an Afghan army against which we 
have to take precautions, but a guerilla war all over the 
country, along our lines of communication, round our 
detached posts, just where least expected. The Afghans 
are not sufficiently organised as a nation to be susceptible 
of blows dealt at what are deemed the centres of vitality. 
Indeed such centres can hardly be said to exist. We 
may therefore be completely master of the capital with- 
out having produced any appreciable effect on Afghan 
Turkestan. What then do we intend to do? At present 
we are masters of the plain on which Cabul stands, 
and no sensible opposition is being offered to the advance 
of the Khyber column. But are we to be content with 
this result? It seems to us that we cannot stand still ; 
we must either push on or go back. The status guo 
would be intolerable. It would not only be costly, but 
it would not secure our objects. We must have some 
plan. What is it? No light has been thrown on the 
subject as yet, and it must be admitted that the 
solution of the question is surrounded by difficul- 
ties. The avowed object of the war which was con- 
cluded by the Treaty of Gundamak was the exclusion 
of Russian influence from Afghanistan. That Treaty 
was destroyed by the flames which consumed the British 
Residency at Cabul. Our primary object in the present 
campaign was to avenge the murder of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari and his escort. That object has been, or is 
on the point of being, attained. There is, however, 
another object, secondary in order, but by no means 
secondary in importance, which has yet to be accom- 
plished—namely, such an arrangement as shall enable 
us, for some years to come, to arrest Russian progress in 
the direction of India. How do we propose to secure 
ourselves from this danger? ‘The plan of relying on a 
nominee Sovereign has failed in 1878 as it failed in 
1841, and we can hardly believe that we shall a third 
time try the experiment, notwithstanding the statements 
of some of our contemporaries. The instant that an 
Afghan King receives our protection he becomes un- 
popular with his countrymen. He is then obliged to 
act in such a way as to expose himself to the 
accusation of either cowardice and weakness ofr 
treachery. In fact, his position is untenable, and 
he is worse than useless to us, At first it 
was thought that Yakoob Khan was merely weak, 
though it was difficult to understand how one who when 
a mere youth had displayed so much ability, energy, and 
courage could be so utterly wanting in resolution as he 
proved himself to be. The latest telegrams, however, 
announce that this theory has been to a certain extent 
abandoned, and that his connection with the massacre is 
to be investigated by a court composed of two British 
officers and one native. He has expressed his fixed 
determination to resign his crown, but even if proved 
innocent and persuaded to change his mind he would be 
only a source of embarrassment to us. The only feasible. 
plan for maintaining our nominee on the throne would 
be to make him a protected prince, and keep up strong 
British garrisons in the country. But this would be 
another form of annexation, and it would be better 
not to cloak the deed with a plausible name. Then 
comes the question, if annexation be decided on, tc what 
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extent it should be carried—whether we should include 
the whole country within our frontier line, or content 
ourselves with seizing the Valley of the Cabul and a 
strip of country running from the capital to Quetta, and 
including the districts of Ghuznee and Kandahar. 
Were we, however, to do this we should not be the less 
harassed by the hostile tribes of Northern Afghanistan, 
and disturbed by constant fears of Russian intrigue and 
aggression. Our frontier would also be less easily 
defended than at present, for our new territory would 
not add to our military resources, and the farther our 
border is from our railway, our financial termini and 
arsenals, the weaker it would be. Besides, it is 
very certain that if we announce our determination 
to permanently occupy Cabul and Kandahar with 
British garrisons, the Russians would redouble their 
efforts to establish themselves at Merve. They have 
failed in their expedition this year, but from the 
experience of the past we may be sure that they will 
persevere till they have accomplished their object. The 
Russians, established at Merve, would be within striking 
distance of Herat, and we should have no choice but to 
occupy that city. This would be almost tantamount to 
complete annexation. But complete annexation would 
involve a most tedious series of military operations, and 
the construction of thousand of miles of roads and scores 
of fortified posts. Indeed, so formidable an undertaking 
would it be, that it would probably not be adopted save 
as a last resource. ‘There remains the evacuation of 
the whole country, and a return to our old frontiers. 
The objection to that measure would be that we 
should lose prestige among our native subjects and 
the neighbouring countries. It might, however, be 
possible to get over this objection to a certain extent by 
adopting a course which ought to have been adopted 
long ago. It is surely singular strategy to make a long 
circuit in order to oppose Russia at a distance, when we 
could hold her in check by direct operations carried out 
nearer to our own resources, and equally nearer to her 
own vital points. Instead of fighting Russia in Central 
Asia, we ought to say, “It is essential to our inte- 
rests that you should consider Afghanistan as a 
neutral ground, and if you violate that neutrality, 
we will select our own battle-field, which shall be 
in Europe and Asia Minor, not in Turkestan.” If 
we made such a representation in firm language, and 
showed that we intended to carry out our threats, we 
believe we should hear no more of Russian aggression in 
Central Asia, and the Afghans themselves might be safely 
ignored. . Perhaps we shall gain some inkling of the 
intentions of the Government at the approaching Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, which is to Lord Beaconsfield what 
the jour de lan was to Napoleon III. In the meantime 
we must rest satisfied with our South African laurels such 
as they are. 


THE CONDITION OF BRITISH AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


R. GIFFEN’S annual accounts of the state of 
agriculture in Great Britain have never before 
possessed the same amount of interest as at this moment, 
when the prospects of farming are being debated at 
almost every public meeting throughout the kingdom, 
and a Royal Commission is engaged in officially investi- 
gating the same important subject. The statistical 
returns now presented to us by the Board of Trade were 
collected in the early part of June, and thus cannot be 
expected to show the effect of all those adverse influences 
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under which farmers are now labouring. The persistent 
deluges of early summer, the sunless gloom of August, 
and the inclemency of a cold September have since come 
to cast their malignant shadows over English agriculture ; 
and although within the past month several crumbs of 
comfort have been afforded to our farmers, the result of 
the bad season of 1879 will leave deep and permanent 
traces upon the national annals. Those traces will, 
however, first appear in the statistics to be published 
next October, and it would be a mistake to take the 
present returns as a sign of all the influences now at 
work. They are valuable as showing, not so much the 
mischief done by a wet summer and autumn, as the 
other and more lasting difficulties of which agriculturists 
complain, and against which they are endeavouring, only 
with scanty success, to make head. 

Although, however, the full effect of the adverse 
seasons remains thus to be accounted for, there are 
traces, even in these returns for 1879, of the ravages 
committed by the severe weather of last winter. Notable 
amongst these is the heavy falling off in lambs, which, 
owing to the unfavourable lambing season, decreased in 
number to the extent of 366,000; while in Scotland the 
sheep of more than a year old suffered also from the 
extreme cold; so that in the present year the total of 
sheep and lambs in the two kingdoms is smaller than it 
has been since 1872. Another result of the wet autumn 
and cold winter is the falling off in root crops and con- 
sequent increase of fallow land, which is returned at 
721,409 acres, against no more than 632,433 in the 
preceding year. ‘This increase is, moreover, the more 
remarkable inasmuch as it occurred only in the corn 
counties, whereas in the foraging counties there was 
actually a diminution of the acreage lying fallow. The 
decrease in wheat is attributed by Mr. Giffen partly to the 
same causes, but it may perhaps be doubted how far this 
conclusion is reliable in view of the multiplicity of other 
causes which have long been working against the cultiva- 
tion of this crop. Finally, we find in the reduction of 
cattle over two years of age another instance of the 
pressure exercised by a scarcity of feed, for which the 
prolonged frosts and cheerless spring are wholly 
responsible. 

After making these allowances for the caprices of 
climate, we may proceed to inquire how far the farmers 
had in the beginning of this year altered their plans 
and methods so as to carry on the war against obstacles 
which were then fully recognised and dreaded. Pro- 
bably the simplest, if not the most important, evidence 
of altered tactics is afforded by the returns of pig-keep- 
ing. For the nine years from 1870 to 1878 we have an 
average not far short of two and a half millions of pigs 
kept in Great Britain, exclusively of those which are 
kept by small cottagers and in towns. The total has 
now fallen nearly 400,000 in a single year, and the total 
is reduced to a figure only fractionally above two millions. 
The explanation of this phenomenon is obvious enough : 
it is to be found in the importation of American produce, 
which has caused an enormous and unprecedented re- 
duction in the price of pork and bacon. The other 
evidences which are forthcoming of a similar change of 
front are less striking, doubtless, but when taken to- 
gether afford the strongest possible proof that the farmers 
are awake to the necessities of the moment, and are 
seldom far behindhand in following the course which 
good policy from time to time dictates. Foremost 
amongst them is the item of wheat, which once again 
shows a remarkable result. In spite of the constant and 
steady decrease in wheat-growing land noticed in.‘the 
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returns for several years, there is no sign whatever of an 
abatement in this downward tendency. The acreage 
has declined from 3,218,000 to 2,890,000 in the year, 
and is poorly compensated by an increase of about 
200,000 in the acreage of barley. Green crops have, it 
is true, increased, but not materially, and the general 
upshot of a comparison between coin lands and pasture 
lands is once more a conclusion that the former are 
rapidly giving place to the latter. 

That this should be the case is not surprising to any- 
one who has watched the prices of farm produce since 
the abolition of the Corn Laws. It is more natural than 
ever at the present moment, when almost every imagin- 
able influence has been operating against the arable 
farms. Yet it may be doubted whether the suggestions 
made by Mr. Giffen, and endorsed, as it will be remem- 
bered, in a recent speech by Mr. Gladstone—the sugges- 
tion, that is, of converting arable farms into fruit and 
vegetable growing land—would not in many cases be 
more remunerative to the farmer, as well as more bene- 
ficial to the community, than the continued increase 
of pasture land. It may be found that land really 
unsuited for grazing has already in many cases been 
laid down for grass, with the natural and baneful result 
that the produce of it, whether in live stock, or cheese, 
or butter has come into the market without a chance 
of competing with the produce of the United States. 
It is clear, indeed, from the present return that the 
course thus powerfully advocated has begun to attract 
some farmers. ‘The increase in orchards during the 
last twelvemonth has been very important indeed, viz., 
from 165,000 to 175,000 acres, and it has been accom- 
panied by a considerable augmentation in the number 
and extent of market gardens. 

It remains to notice one point, which is, we think, 
of a very encouraging nature. It is that, notwithstand- 
ing the outcry against existing systems of land tenure, 
_and notwithstanding the severe losses of capital and 
income, which landlords and tenants have alike had 
»to endure, the amount of money invested in the land, 
and the pains bestowed upon its culture, shows a 
strong and persistent tendency to increase. This fact 
is proved by nothing more strongly than by the aug- 
mentation reported in the number of farm horses. It 
is not doubtless, as far as the mere figures go, a very 
large augmentation. But considering that the corn 
lands have diminished, and the pasture lands increased, 
it constitutes a very satisfactory sign; and it is the 
more encouraging because we have at the same time 
a decided increase in the number of brood mares and 
unbroken horses. If another sign of the fact above 
stated is required, it may be found in the increase of 
young cattle, which show an advance of 7 per cent. 
against a rise of 2 per cent. only in milch cows, and 
a fall of 5 per cent. in older cattle. A very simple 
calculation will show that acre for acre the land must 
now, in spite of all adverse circumstances, be deemed 
capable of supporting a larger stock than it was a year 
ago. 


IS RUSSIA TO HAVE HERAT? 


HE rumour which was given general publicity by 

its appearance in the Zélegraph of Monday, that 

the Russians had occupied Merve, has sufficed to arouse 
attention more fully to the significance of that progress 
of Russian arms towards India which has hitherto been 
the monopoly of specialists. ‘The importance of that 
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rumour, baseless as it is now supposed to be, is not, how- 
ever, to be measured solely by the results-it has produced 
on home opinion. It cannot be forgotten that it pos- 
sesses still greater interest as the realisation of many of 
the hopes and expectations which have pervaded the 
atmosphere of the bazaars since the occupation of Khiya, 
If it had represented a fact, its practical importance 
would be incontestably apparent ; but even as a rumour 
it has done what ought to be the good service of showing 
that what have been set down as the alarmist views of 
the school of Sir Henry Rawlinson are in reality a clear 
representation of the probable result of current events. 
It is ten years ago since the Russians established them- 
selves at Samarcand, and that triumph, which laid 
Bokhara at the feet of the Muscovites, was the sure 
prelude to the success at Khiva, which took place four 
years afterwards. Six years have been occupied in 
breaking ground in Afghanistan, and in sapping the 
foundations upon which the independence of Merve 
rested ; and it is evident that we are on the eve of 
decisive events both in Afghan Turkestan and also in the 
country of the Turcomans. Merve has, in all proba- 
bility, not yet become a Russian possession ; but its 
destiny is evidently tending in that direction. The fate 
of Merve must entail further complications in the Persian 
problem, and it still more distinctly affects the future of 
Herat. When Merve has become a Russian possession 
it will be quite impossible for England to put off deciding 
the question of the future of Herat. If we are mode- 
rately prudent we shall not postpone the decision of that 
question until Merve has become an actual appendage of 
the Czar, or until the power of the Turcomans has been 
destroyed. Like prudent men, we should endeavour to 
discern the future before us, and, recognising that the 
annexation of Merve is only the first step towards the 
occupation of Herat, decide, while yet there is time for 
decision, in our own minds what we are to do in this 
matter. The problem lies in a nutshell, in the interro- 
gation which is placed at the head of this article—Is 
Russia to have Herat ? 

Many persons will be inclined to say that it is unneces- 
sary to take steps for deciding upon the future of Herat, 
because Russian troops are so many miles away from it, 
and that the unexpected resistance they have met with in 
the Akhal country is a clear proof that the opposition of 
the Turcoman confederacy will not be overcome without 
some difficulty. But by this time we should be able to 
look a little farther ahead in our dealings with Russia 
over the Central Asian Question than the next few 
months. We should be able to perceive the inevitable ; 
and certainly a Russian occupation of Merve must be 
classed among those things which are inevitable. The 
importance of that event is to be found in the fact that, 
unless Herat has before then been made a British pos- 
session, its fate must be identical with that of the Turco- 
man stronghold. Just as the occupation of Samarcand 
and the disappearance of the independence of Khiva 
were the certain forerunners of the conquest of Merve, 
so would that event be naturally followed by an advance 
of Russian troops upon Herat. In politics it is not 
generally given to see with the same clearness that is 
possible in the further development of the Central Asian 
Question ; and certainly the advantage that is thus to be 
derived is not one that should be utterly disregarded. If 
we consider for a moment what our past policy has been 
with regard to this matter, it cannot possibly be held that 
either apathy or lethargy represent what has always been 
considered to be our historic policy on the point of 
Herat. Forty years ago, when Lord Palmerston guided 
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the foreign policy of this country, our disapproval of 
Russian designs upon Herat, even when concealed under 
the cloak of Persian ambition, was clearly manifested, 
and went to the length of an armed entrance into 
Afghanistan. Ever since that year we have consistently 
opposed all pretensions on the part of Persia to hold the 
Heratee ruler as a vassal. We protested in 1852, by the 
pen of Lord Malmesbury, against the Shah’s intrigues, 
when that ruler sought to turn to his own profit the con- 
fusion that ensued after the death of Yar Mahomed ; 
and our protest was not in vain. In 1856, when the 
Shah had grown rashly bold, we declared war upon him, 
and also formed an alliance with Dost Mahomed. Our 
policy with regard to Herat during the last forty years 
has always been the same. It has aimed at rendering 
British interests there secure, and at not only keeping it 
intact from Russian aggression, but also at preventing it 
falling into the hands of the Persian ruler, who was too 
weak and too dubious in his sentiments towards us to be 
entrusted with the guardianship of a place of such vital 
importance. 

Our past policy having been of so unequivocal a 
character, and so decided in its opposition to all preten- 
sions on the part of either the Shah or the Czar, it would 
appear to be all the less necessary for any one to insist on 
the essential importance of preserving the integrity of 
Herat. The necessity for doing so has been recognised 
very clearly in the past at the Foreign Office. It is not 
to be supposed that less clear views prevail now than 
formerly. But the danger of the future lies in the fact 
that it may be too generally accepted that the old amount 
of vigilance will suffice, and that a danger, that has been 
more or less before us during a whole generation, can be 
dealt with, by having recourse to measures which have 
been found in the past to be efficacious enough for the 
preservation of the national interests. It should be 
clearly recognised that the time must come when these 
measures will be of no avail.. The weapon which was 
valuable in 1839 and in 1856 would be of little use 
under anything like the circumstances that could arise 
were Merve to be in the hands of the Russians. The 
inevitable result of that event would be that the Shah 
would be obliged to take a decided step in his dealings 
with England and Russia ; and it is morally certain that, 
with the possible prize of Herat dangling in his eyes, 
and the clear token before him of Russia’s strength 
afforded by the collapse of the Turcoman power, that 
step would be one not in favour of this country. With 
one Russian army at Merve, and another on_ his 
northern frontier, the Shah would have good and 
substantial grounds for deciding that the favourable 
moment had arrived for advancing his claims. upon 
Herat. If Russia recognised the certainty of war 
between herself and England for supremacy in Asia, she 
would not be backward in encouraging the Shah, and in 
affording him direct and indirect assistance. Under 
such circumstances it would be simply impossible for 
us to keep Russia out of Herat. We should have to 
resort to the dangerous and costly course of driving her 
out of that town. Mere prudence would, therefore, 
suggest that we should spare no effort to keep Russia 
away from Herat, and also from Merve; and this 
premature rumour of a fact which is sure to occur 
within a very short period, should suffice to warn us 
that we have no time to spare in inquiring into, and 
rearranging on a sounder basis, the present condition of 
Herat. If Russia is not to have Herat, we must act 
through St. Petersburg, and not wait until her troops are 
on the Murghab. 
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THE CROYDON CONGRESS. 


N the course of this year the world has been more 
than once startled by extraordinary discoveries 
alleged to have the greatest influence on the duration 
of human life. In the spring it was announced that a 
physician—an American, of course—had found a means 
of inducing a state of coma exactly resembling death, 
and reviving the patient when necessary. The advantage 
of the process was said to be that the process of combus- 
tion, waste, or whatever we choose to call the “ wear and 
tear” of living, which Dr. Richardson says is the effect 
of gravity, would cease during the period of inanition ; 
yet the seeds of life would remain, and even after several 
years’ apparent death the person subjected to the new 
process would awake no older than he was when he 
went to sleep. ‘The advantages of such a course are 
obvious. Everyone dissatisfied with his present position, 
and anxious to escape from the worries surrounding him, 
need only be subjected to the new narcotic process, in 
order to sink into a trance for as long or as short a 
period as might be desired. Of course, during this time 
the patient would require neither food nor drink, and 
his house rent would be confined to as narrow limits as 
the house itself—a space of six feet by three at most. 
Thus not only the primary expenses of living, but also 
the much greater ones of tailors, cab-fares and tobacco, 
would be entirely annihilated, and we can well imagine 
that a man with a large family and a small income would, 
in order to allow that income to accumulate, administer 
the draught and the necessary electric shock to his 
wife and children and himself, occupying, with all those 
he loved, “a third-floor back,” and letting the remainder 
of his house for a lease of which the duration might be 
the same as the proposed trance. The only slight diffi- 
culty in the way of obtaining the most delightful results 
by the new American invention, was the uncertainty of 
being awakened. One’s dearest friends might, after 
having missed us very much for the first few months, 
gradually get accustomed to our absence, and be unwill- 
ing to awaken us from our state of insensibility to 
earthly pains, Still, by the establishment of a special 
branch for the purpose in respectable Life Insurance 
offices, whose business it would be to wake up sleep- 
ing families, this difficulty might have been overcome. 
Hardly had we recovered from the surprise occasioned 
by so pregnant a discovery, when a new mine was exploded 
upon us. Another American (why do all these strange 
inventions come from the other side of the Atlantic?) 
had discovered a method of separating the soul from the 
body. The former, he said, could by the aid of his new 
method float into space at will and ascertain what was 
going on elsewhere as easily as could be done in former 
legendary times by means of the wishing-cap. And after 
having travelled any number of thousand miles through 
any number of brick walls, the soul would return and 
re-enter its body, or, strangest of all, any other body that 
might be handy. 

These two discoveries combined would of course 
entirely change the aspect of human life, but probably 
from the fact of their being of foreign origin, they hardly 
met with the attention they deserved on this side of the 
ocean. People have, as diplomatists say, observed “an 
attitude of reserve” with regard tothem. This week, 
however, Dr. Richardson has, within ten miles of 
Charing Cross, delivered an address in which he pro- 
mises us things almost as incredible as those we have 
mentioned. He tells us how, in his Utopian country of 
Salutland, the life of man is prolonged to double the 
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present average, and the death-rate reduced to one-half; 
and what is more, he assures us that we can easily 
approach this result ourselves if we adopt the habits of 
the people he describes, and shall approximate the 
nearer to it, or, in other words, lengthen our lives the 
more, the more exactly we copy these habits. Seductive 
as this conclusion appears, and well-supported as it is by 
the irrefragable scientific evidence adduced, it may yet 
be doubted whether the aim which Dr. Richardson has 
in view is worth the trouble he would have us take to 
obtain it. Reading his description of Salutland, we 
confess to not having been carried away by admiration 
either for the inhabitants, their country, or their customs. 
Their food appears to us, who are used to the juicy 
beefsteak and the tender cutlet, a little flabby and unsub- 
stantial, Their houses, in which no more than five 
may live, are clearly devoid of the multifarious con- 
veniences of a higher civilisation. Their parks, in 
which all may ride, though none may hunt nor slay 
any animal, would, we think, become a little mono- 
tonous in less than the hundred years of existence 
allotted to each person. The entire absence of political 
discussion, litigation, or disputes of any sort might 
possibly pall on some people, and the fact that “ nothing 
disturbs the even tenour of their lives,” as Dr. Richard- 
son says, might not be considered a universal advantage. 
Even the existence of a number of accurate replicas of 
the great cities of old—of Athens, Rome, Pompeii, 


‘Carthage, and Nineveh—would hardly compensate for 


the entire absence of any excitement to those who have 
gazed, without feeling much elevated in soul, on the 
Gates of the Baptistery at Florence as represented at the 
Crystal Palace, or on the pseudo-Parthenon at Munich, 
In short, although life in Salutland might be long, we 
cannot help concluding that this length would be pur- 
chased at too high a cost. One point, and one only, in 
Dr. Richardson’s description will strike even the super- 
ficial reader as a proof of the intellectual improvement 
of this imaginary people. They gradually, one by one, 
left the theatre when the “ Lady of Lyons” was played. 
We are curious to know what effect “La Petite 
Mademoiselle ” or “ Drink” would have had on them. 
We imagine they would not have left it “one by one,” 
but all together. 

Making due allowance for the romantic vein, which 
science does not seem to have extinguished in Dr. 
Richardson, it is clear that, although a residuum of use- 
ful instruction remains, but few of his audience, and still 
fewer of the general public, would be inclined to adopt 
systematically the course by which a century would 
become the average span of human life. The scientific 
argument from animals will actually not hold water for a 
moment. ‘There may not be the slightest hesitation to 
accept the conclusions of M. Fournier, Professor Owen, and 
Dr. Richardson himself, that the life of man in a healthy 
state of nature is one hundred years. But he can only 
live this life if he spends it in a purely animal existence. 
In other words, the animal man may possibly live for a 
century, but only at the cost of being an animal—that is, 
at the cost of abandoning everything which has hitherto 
differentiated man from beast. Without competition in 
the arena of politics, at the bar, in commerce, or in the 
field, we fancy life would prove a burden to many 
who are now carried through their heaviest troubles 
by the hopes of gratifying a laudable ambition ; 
and if the principal features of~ society were also 
to be sacrificed—as they would be in Salutland— 
it is no exaggeration to state that almost as many 
lives would fall victims to ennui as are now carried 
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off by disease. In fact, on these and much higher 
grounds it is impossible to accept the parallel between 
man and the lower animals as accurate in theory or 
possible in practice. 

But even if this theory be discarded, it does not follow 
that Dr. Richardson’s hints, or the contents of Dr. 
Carpenter’s and Captain Galton’s addresses, are value- 
less ; on the contrary, they possess a value not to be 
over-estimated. Within the ordinary conditions of 
civilised life it is possible to reduce the present average 
death-rate by forty if not fifty per cent., and the men 
who addressed the Croydon Congress not only prove this 
possibility, but show us how to put it into execution. 
We trust, therefore, that the reports of their speeches 
will be widely circulated, and will produce some effect 
on the most slowly moving bodies in the world—our 
vestries and corporations. 


CRIMINAL LIBEL. 


N the time-honoured pages of the JVewgate Calendar 
I we come across some short accounts of the trial 
and punishment of offenders for criminal libel. It is 
regarded as an indubitable proof of the barbarity of our 
ancestors that they occasionally punished a seditious, pro- 
fane, or indecent libel by flogging the libeller from Newgate 
to Tyburn. In the present day any sort of punishment 
other than a mulct in damages is not often dreamed of in 
connection with libel. As during the last half century 
the law has made itself easier and easier for the benefit 
of a debtor, possibly at the expense of the creditor, so as 
regards the law of libel, custom seems to determine that 
it should be regarded in anything but a criminal light. 
One would suppose that we have become so politely 
civilised—in fact such a generation of Sir Charles Grandi- 
sons—that there would be no necessity whatever for 
protecting one’s self against a published slander. Yet 
those who have suffered from such a publication may 
possibly have a very different opinion. During the last 
five years there is no doubt whatever that the passion for 
scandal and libel has been greatly on the increase. It 
began with the so-called “Society” journals, and from 
them dribbled into the gutter publications which are now 
hawked about the streets. 

Some of our existing causes célbbres are certainly 
strong specimens of what, in the one case, may be 
termed the libel indecent, of which the chief object is, 
by its foulness, to secure a large sale of the journal in 
which it is published, and the other the libel malicious, 
where the libel is published for the express purpose of 
gratifying some malignant and personal spite. It is “3 
difficult to say which of the two is the worse. The 
motive of the indecent libel is purely and simply a 
pecuniary one. There is no particular enmity against 
the person libelled. One name would serve just as well 
as another, provided it could be made a convenient peg 
on which to hang an indecent scandal. As to the other 
kind of libel, it seems to be the peculiar outgrowth of the 
modern press and general fashion for personalities. It 
may be interesting to point out how far both of these 
kinds of libel are amenable to the criminal law—for both 
undoubtedly are so. 

With regard to the dirty penny press libels there is no 
doubt whatever about their being fit subject for a criminal 
prosecution. By the rules of what is known as Jervis’s 
Act, or rather by controlling the provisions of Jervis’s Act, 
the attendance of a slanderer may be enforced before a 
magistrate by a warrant or summons, and it is in the power 
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of a magistrate to fix what bail he may choose with or 
without securities ; further, to accept or refuse such bail, 
personal or otherwise, as he may feel disposed. And 
this is the opinion of the best jurists, although some 
may have been found to contradict it. And, moreover, 
if a defamatory libel be published when the publisher 
knows it to be false, he is liable to be imprisoned in the 
common gaol for any time not exceeding two years, and 
to pay such fine as the court shall award. Even if any 
person shall maliciously publish any defamatory libel, 
being ignorant at the time of its truth or untruth, he shall 
be liable to a year’s imprisonment with or without fine. 
It is easy to see by the long list of similar cases how the 
dirty press publishers have at various times laid them- 
selves open to criminal prosecution, By strict law and 
acknowledged precedent, the printer of a paper, for a 
libel contained in a paragraph giving a ludicrous account 
of an alleged marriage by the complainant (a peer and a 
married man) with an actress, was liable to a criminal 
information. It has also been held that a criminal infor- 
mation should be granted for the protection of anyone 
against libellous imputations ; as in the case of the Marquis 
of Blandford, where it was alleged that he had committed 
bigamy, and that his children by the Marchioness were 
illegitimate. But the case which above all reminds us 
of that which is now exciting most attention, is that 
where a criminal information was granted against the 
proprietor of a newspaper for a paragraph headed “Start- 
ling Rumour,” in which it was stated of a countess that 
the earl, her husband, had instituted proceedings against 
her in the Divorce Court. And it may be safely said 
that the principles of the law which control a criminal 
information granted by a magistrate, or by direct indict- 
ment before a grand jury, or by application to a magis- 
trate for committal to the assizes, are almost identical. 

When, however, we take up the subject of malicious 
libel, where one proprietor or editor of a newspaper 
deems it his duty, vulgarly speaking, to “slang” a rival 
to the utmost of his power, the legal aspect of the case 
becomes far more intricate. At least it does so when 
the object of the sufferer is to obtain a criminal prosecu- 
tion rather than to commence a civil action for libel. 
The mere fact that one had suffered in a business sense 
from the libel would not be sufficient ground for granting 
a summons for a criminal information. ‘The chances of 
obtaining one are also considerably lessened, unless the 
alleged injury can be proved to be a continuing or im- 
pending one, and unless, further, the writer be proved to 
have been actuated by a malicious motive against the 
applicant. Again, in these press days of pull devil, pull 
baker, there is another stumbling-block in the way of 
criminal prosecution. In too many instances it is a case 
of six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. Against 
this the law of criminal libel distinctly sets its face. He 
who applies for a criminal information or indictment 
must not in any way have made libellous attacks against 
him whom he desires to prosecute, and must leave him- 
self entirely in the hands of the Court, without seeking 
to protect himself through the medium of printer’s ink. 
Further, if a party chooses to take the law in any way 
into his own hands, he must not seek to obtain redress 
by the criminal law. The applicant, also, in cases of 
criminal information, ought to be in a position to 
make an exculpatory affidavit totally denying the charge 
which is made against him. 

When, then, we consider al! these peculiarities of the 
law of criminal libel, it appears strange that so many 
cases of editors’ squabbles should find their way into the 
police-court. Whether, however, we approve of the law 
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or not, we know that these petty squabbles are constantly 
being brought before us. | 

Perhaps before long we shall have another class of 
criminal libel appearing in our midst. There has been 
the dirty penny press libel. There now exists the Society 
journal libel, or the editors’ squabble libel. We may 
cheerfully look forward to the time when a certain class 
of novelists may possibly appear in the police-court also. 
We refer to those gentlemen who make it their business 
to present real personages in their novels, whose names 
are rather proclaimed than concealed by a slight alter- 
ation of letters, and who are libelled by the grossest 
and most indelicate insinuations. But, after all, it 
would be as well if we could look forward to a golden 
age when criminal libels would be no more, when the 
gutter-press would find its end, when the Society journal 
would dispense with its personality, and when even 
editors could live happily without assailing each other 
after the fashion of the Yankee gentlemen of Artemus 
Ward, or Mr. Pott of the ZAatanswill Gazetie and the 
editor of the Zatanswill Independent. 





NAVAL TYPES. 
IV.—THE “OLD LADY.” 


TRANGE as it may appear, the “ old lady” is to be 
met with more frequently in command of her 
Majesty’s ships than in any other capacity on board 
them. Usually, comparatively small craft on distant 
stations are favourable to the development of this par- 
ticular species of naval captain. He rarely stirs out 
of his cabin, where he occupies himself with some 
harmless hobby, such as fret-work or copal polishing, 
occasionally inviting the younger midshipmen to tea and 
buns, after which he regales them with mild anecdotes of 
his youth, when, according to him, he and his friends never 
drank spirits, but sometimes took a glass of sherry before 
going to bed—that is, supposing the day’s work had been 
exceptionally exhausting, otherwise they had some milk, 


when they could get it, or a cup of coldtea. These 


stories, though the subject of much merriment afterwards, 
are at the time listened to with commendable gravity, for 
the “old lady,” though ordinarily of mild and placable 
demeanour, suffers from extreme uncertainty of temper. 
He may be in the most amiable of moods one moment, 
and the next, without any apparent cause, explode in a 
perfect tempest of rage ; and as he will sometimes hover 
for several minutes between the two, when a feather either 
way will turn the scale, it requires considerable address 
at times to know on what “ lay ” to take him. 

A little practice generally enables one to judge the 
signs of the times with sufficient accuracy to avert any 
violent outbreak, or at any rate to take warning in time 
to remove out of danger; but there is usually some 
helpless lad on board who invariably does the wrong 
thing, and gets into trouble accordingly. If his superior 
is disposed to be funny he remains perfectly glum; but 
should the former be on the brink of a paroxysm of rage 
he is sure to favour him with a sickly smile, which pro- 
duces much the same effect as the sight of a red rag does 
ona bull. In spite of his temper, however, which sub- 
sides as fast as it rises, the “ old lady” is not half a bad 
sort. He is very kind-hearted, and is usually spoken of 
in his own ship as a “dear old soul.” Discipline he 
rarely meddles with, leaving that almost entirely to the 
First Lieutenant, and offenders brought before him are 
treated with as much lenity as the circumstances will 
allow. He is fond of mild jokes, and will sometimes 
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hail the officer of the watch through his skylight, “On 
deck, there !”—“ Yes, Sir.”—“Any mosquitos up there ?” 
—* Plenty, Sir.”—‘ No, they are not; they’re all down 
here on top of my bald head!” After which he will 
chuckle for hours at his own conceit. In fact, his sense 
of the ludicrous is so keen, and he is so unaccustomed 
to control the exhibition of his feelings, that a delinquent 
brought before him is almost certain to escape, no 
matter what his offence may be, so long as there are 
any humorous features in the case, or, in fact, any- 
thing occurs to tickle the judge’s risibility. 

On one occasion an engineer was brought before a 
Captain of this character, charged with about the most 
serious offence known in the naval calendar. He had 
returned on board drunk during the night, and tried to 
force his way into the Captain’s cabin. Being resisted 
by the sentry, he struck him and threatened to throw him 
overboard, and, being a powerful man, actually carried 
him on deck for the purpose. There was no doubt about 
the facts; the Lieutenant on duty, the Quartermaster, 
&c., all corroborated the evidence of the sentry, and 
everything seemed to promise a court-martial. When 
the culprit, who was a stout, heavy man of the kind 
known as “nobody’s enemy but his own,” was called 
upon for an explanation, he replied, in a most despondent 
tone, scratching his head, “It ain’t no good saying any- 
thing, Sir; it’s that sort of mess the more you stir it the 
more it'll stink.” This was altogether too much for the 
Captain’s gravity, who promptly sent him away, and 
retired to his cabin purple with suppressed laughter ; 
indeed, the incident became a stock after-dinner anec- 
dote with him for a considerable period. 

Taken altogether, the service “old lady” cannot be 
regarded as a success. Seated on top of a rock with a 
geological hammer, or in an armchair with a tray of 
specimens before him, he would be no doubt in place, 
but a man-of-war is quite a different kind of billet. 
Energy, decision, and an entire absence of that dread of 
responsibility which is the leading characteristic of the 
type under discussion are the most necessary qualifica- 
tions for the naval service. Undue indulgence produces 
in the end almost as much discomfort, and even discon- 
tent in a ship, as excess of severity. When once it is 
perceived on the lower-deck that, if brought before the 
Captain, it is only necessary to say something funny and 
make him laugh in order to escape punishment, the 
respect with which seamen naturally regard their chief is 
succeeded by a feeling of good-natured contempt, and 
no more dangerous sentiment can be aroused in the 
breasts of a ship’s company. Little lectures on the evils 
of intemperance and the desirability of substituting 
-““wholesome light wines” for the grog usually served out 
will be listened to only so far as the character of the 
speaker commands attention, and even then it is felt that 
such remarks are much better addressed to the offending 
individuals, if there are any, than to a whole ship’s com- 
_pany, the majority of whom are in all probability 
habitually sober. Sailors, in fact, like to be treated like 
men; any other course of action, however well meant, is 
_pretty certain to defeat its own object, and the last state 
of that ship is considerably worse than the first. 


TURNERELLI TURBATOR. 


T is gratifying in this season of universal depression 

to find some person or thing utterly and entirely 

. irrepressible. Unfortunately, although the elastic article 
.So full of rebound professes to be “‘ of the people,” we 
fear that the country in general will not derive much 
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benefit from its reappearance ; for it is neither more nor 
less than a pamphlet, or, more properly, some fragmen- 
tary hallucinations, emanating from that misguided indi- 
vidual who had adopted the title of “Chairman of the 
People’s Tribute”—to wit, one Tracy Turnerelli. The 
publication in question with which we, in common, doubt- 
less, with others, have been favoured, professes to con- 
tain a record of this gentleman’s death, his last will 
and testament (which, by the way, after reading we 
were glad to see did not commence in the usual 
form—“I — being of sound mind”), and a couple of 
the dead man’s lucubrations, together with a portrait 
of the famous wreath and the would-be famous donor, 
over which with execrable taste is printed in large 
letters ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” Whether the affair is intended 
as a joke or not we do not know or care, and as to 
whether Mr. Tracy Turnerelli has gone over to the 
majority we must likewise profess ignorance. If it is a fact 
that ‘Tracy Lodge, Leamington, knows his place no more, 
we cannot congratulate his heirs and executors on their 
good fortune, as there seems a small deficit in the estate; 
and if it is to be viewed in the light of a jest we confess 
to our inability to see it—at least, not according to 
“ Poor Tracy’s” lights. If Mr. Turnerelli had (as judging 
from his position of chairman he might almost have been 
allowed to do) expended a few of the pence on 
a small but useful work by Lindley Murray, and 
had devoted a few spare moments from “ those days and 
nights ” wherein he “ toiled with head, hand, and heart,” 
to its perusal, his meaning in many instances would have 
been more clear of comprehension. But we will take the 
production as we find it. In the first instance we 
discover that “ the Chairman ” has adopted a new title— 
in fact, he is a man of titles, sometimes calling himself 
“ Patriot,” sometimes “ Fool,” and more frequently ‘‘ Poor 
Tracy.” Well, this “ Poor Tracy,” by the aid of cuttings 
from newspapers, ingenious twistings and turnings of 
phrases, and contortions of the grammar of our land, 
endeavours to point the moral of his oft-told tale. Every- 
one knows the story of the wreath and its refusal, and 
everybody must have hoped that with the refusal the 
originator, propounder, collector, and chairman would 
have rested on the laurels (of popularity) acquired by the 
inducing of 52,800 workmen to confide their pennies to 
his keeping. Alas! the Psalmist was right. We must 
put our trust in no man. For here he is again, as regular 
in appearance as the clown in the Christmas pantomime; 
and, we may fairly add, not half so amusing. Certainly, 
there are flashes of humour in this stupendous work, and 
the editorial executor may congratulate himself on being 
able to pose as a comic man. There is a quaintness in 
the explanation, and a harping on clause 14 of Poor 
Tracy’s will, that is almost good enough to raise a smile :— 
“The executors issue the pamphlet in the hope that its 
publication may help to cover the very heavy expenses, 
amounting to £150, incurred by the deceased... im re 
the People’s Tribute, and to which Lord Beaconsfield— 
although Tracy had previously spent £600 in issuing 
gratuitously sixteen pamphlets to serve the Premier—has 
not in his generosity offered to contribute a single 
shilling.” There is the explanation, slightly shaky as to 
construction and grammar it must be allowed; but an 
editorial executor, especially a comic one, may have 
reasons of his own for being obscure. The idea that 
“ Poor Tracy’s” sixteen effusions can have benefited the 
Premier is excellent fooling ; but when his lordship is 
taken to task for not “standing” himself part of the 
present 70 himself, absurdity, we should have thought, 
could go no further. Yet at the bottom of the page we 
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read, ‘‘ Price One Shilling”! Clause 14 again refers to 
this unlucky £150, and leaves to the nation of 
which we form an integer the wreath (in the largest 
capitals). Unexampled generosity! Tracy Turnerelli, 
with great forethought for his expectant “ heirs,” leavesus, 
to you and me, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, an article to 
which he would find it hard to prove his title, and 
saddled only with the modest request that his “heirs and 
executors ” may receive from us the paltry sum of one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Shall it be said that we are 
oblivious to the honour? Perish the thought! Has not 
(according to the editorial executor) “ H.R.H. the future 
King of England” inspected it? and did not he “send it 
to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales at Marlborough House?” 
Has not “the Premier’s own brother seen it,” and have 
not “secretaries paid with public money admired it?” 
* The whole Conservative press also have been allowed 
to write a thousand articles on it,” and ‘ M.P.’s have 
expended on the People’s Tribute their powers of con- 
tumely.” After this surely the nation cannot refuse to 
accept so munificent a bequest. Yet our benefactor 
seemingly has doubts on this point, for, as an alternative, 
he directs that “‘ should the Conservatives” (by the 
way, is the nation composed entirely of Conservatives?) 
“not have sufficient respect for their chief to repay 
this debt of honour,” the “Gold Laurel Wreath” is 
to be sold at Manchester, and “ after deducting poor 
Tracy’s personal expenditure the surplus to be given to 
the poor.” It is perhaps natural that, in the press of 
business, owing to the “ sackfuls (szc) of letters ” received 
from the public, the “ heirs and executors ” should have 
overlooked the fact that according to the pamphlet 
before us “ Poor Tracy” is made to play a dual part, 
and one that it is not easy to understand. For, in the 
outset or prologue of the farce, Mr. Turnerelli styles 
himself a “ Poor Man” ruined by the heartless Premier, 
while further on, when addressing his hearers by the sad 
sea waves of Ryde, he says, ‘‘ that he is not a poor man, 
and he hoped that he should never need £5 if they 
sent it.” Whether the genius of the “ Patriot” enabled 
him to get over this little difficulty we cannot say. But 
the man who is so well versed in Shakespearian lines as 
to inform us that “ these words were inscribed on 
Yorick’s tomb” is capable of greater things. The 
spirit of Mr. Tracy Turnerelli may rest assured that 
the nation have no thoughts of burying his “ vile body” 
in Westminster Abbey. It is far more likely they will 
consign him, ma/gré the “heirs and executors,” to a 
well-deserved oblivion, and, if he must have an 
epitaph from Shakespeare, a fitting one will be found 
in Hamlet’s speech to dead Polonius, ‘‘ Thou wretched 


rash, intruding fool, farewell!” Seriously, Tracy : 


Turnerelli and his company of comic executors would 
do well to withdraw the “legend of the wreath” before 
it is too late. Otherwise they will find themselves 
playing to empty benches, and not even the beautiful 
“Portrait of Poor Tracy with his long curly locks 
spoken of in the Monitor” will save it from damnation. 
Therefore, having recorded the death and burial of 
the hero” in “a very quiet corner of good Old 
England,” we hope that he, together with that “ tomb- 
stone half embedded in ferns,” will be allowed to rest 
‘in peace, “ the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
(We have received a letter from Mr. Fitch on the subject 
of our School Board articles, which, as it reached us too 
late for publication this week, will appear next Saturday. ) 
OHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 


n of Honour, and also the Gold Medal 
y of France.—<8, Wicmore Street, London, W. 


MUSIC. 
— a 
THE OPERA. 


T is a great pity that the entire artistic success of the 
cheap season of the Italian Opera promises to be 
ruined once more by the two déves noires that cling to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre with the tenacity of an octopus. Need 
it be said that we allude to the chorus and the stage 
management? After all the pleadings and warnings that 
have been uttered in respect of these important factors 
in the economy of an opera-house, we have now to com- 
plain that they are worse than ever. The chorus this 
autumn consists of about fifty middle-aged persons, 
whose faces are as familiar as the shape of the double- 
basses in the orchestra, and who have long ago shouted 
away whatever quality was once agreeable in their voices. 
It is true that they are well up to their work, but they more 
than counterbalance that merit by singing out of tune in 
the most execrable manner. To keep these worn-out 
choristers because they are old servants is a matter of 
false sentiment, for they are doing Mr. Mapleson more 
harm than good every night they sing ; and it cannot be 
a question of money, since the same salaries would 
assuredly procure a body of fresh, strong voices that 
could soon be trained to a state of efficiency. As it is, 
the present chorus is well-nigh unbearable, and would not 
do credit to a third-rate provincial opera company. With 
the remedy for defects of stage management, it is not so 
easy to deal, without knowing on whom the fault rests ; 
but it is a significant fact that the shortcomings in this 
department are only conspicuous during the autumn 
representations. ‘Take, as an instance, the second act of 
** Dinorah” on Monday night. It was a series of scenic 
troubles. ‘The moon refused to shine as it should have 
done for the “Shadow Song”; the clock omitted to 
strike midnight at the proper moment; the “ dummy ” 
that represents Dinorah falling from the bridge into the 
cataract rushed out before the real Dinorah had disap- 
peared from view ; and, as a final disaster, the gates that 
are supposed to hold back the water refused to be broken 
away until long after the dam had burst and the act-drop 
was more than half-way down. ‘These are blunders that 
not only destroy the illusions of a performance, but 
further ruin its efficiency by disconcerting the artists. 
Verdi’s “‘Aida,” which, it will be remembered, was only 
produced at Her Majesty’s this year, inaugurated the 
season on Saturday in somewhat brilliant style, and in 
the presence of a crowded audience. It is to be regretted 
that Signor Magnani used such thin canvas for the hand- 
some scenery with which he mounted the Egyptian opera 
at this house. ‘The texture is so slight that the powerful 
lights placed behind it are plainly visible ; besides, how 
will it stand the wear and tear it is likely to get? 
Another fault—this not Signor Magnani’s—in the mise- 
en-scene is that the Aida’s face is invariably coloured 
a hideous, dusky brown, which makes her so exceedingly 
ugly that one marvels at the taste of Rhadamés in pre- 
ferring her to the comely, white-skinned Amneris, The 
latter is perhaps too fair for an Egyptian, while Aida, 
who as an Ethiopian is bound to be very dark, need not 
be invested with a complexion that may best be described 
as dirty. In other respects Madame Marie Roze was an 
admirable representative of Verdi’s latest heroine, which 
part she undertook for the first time. Madame Trebelli 
was of course the Amneris, and again did the 7d/e obtain 
in her hands a prominence which it has not previously 
known. We have spoken before of this magnificent 
assumption, in which the distinguished French artist is 
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seen at her best, and deservedly carries off the largest 
share of applause. Signor Frapolli’s Rhadamés was not 
without merit, nor was Signor Pantaleoni’s Amonasro, 
save that he indulged in a vast amount of superfluous 
energy, and persisted in constantly singing to the foot- 
lights. The orchestra proved quite equal to their work, 
under the careful direction of Signor Li Calsi. 

The performance of “ Dinorah,” to which we have 
alluded above, introduced Madame Ilma di Murska to 
an English audience after an absence of some years, A 
cordial reception naturally awaited a prima donna who, 
for a long while, stood in the front rank in her own par- 
ticular line. Time has not dealt with her voice so 
harshly as might have been expected, and in the “ head 
register ” there is still much of the old power and bril- 
liancy, but the middle and lower notes are almost gone. 
Madame di Murska’s rendering of the ‘‘ Shadow Song” 
elicited loud applause and an encore. Signor Frapolli 
was the Corentino, Signor Rota the Hoél, and Mr. J. 
Hill the conductor. 

There were one or two noteworthy features in Tues- 
day’s cast of “Carmen,” in which Miss Minnie Hauk 
sustained her old part with undiminished effect, much 
to the delight of a very full house. Signor Tecchi, a 
new José, sang agreeably, and proved quite as accept- 
able an exponent of the tenor 7é/e as any of his prede- 
cessors ; but he failed to resist the usual tendency to 
exaggerate in the last two acts. Still, he was moderate 
in this respect as compared with the fresh Toreador, 
Signor Pantaleoni, who has a fine voice, and looked the 
part, but simply made himself ridiculous by striking all 
sorts of affected attitudes and tearing about the stage 
with Polyyhemian strides. If he can tone down a little, 
Signor Pantaleoni will probably become a most useful 
artist. Mdlle. Lido has played Michaela before, but 
several of the minor parts were in new and fairly pro- 
ficient hands. About the vagaries of the chorus it is 
not worth while to speak, but the band worked con amore 
at Bizet’s graceful instrumentation. Signor Li Calsi 
dragged the fempi very much in the early half of the 
opera, particularly in the quintet of the second act, after 
which he quickened up considerably. 

On Wednesday “ Lucia di Lammermoor” was given, 
with Madame Ilma di Murska. On Thursday “Aida” 
was repeated, and last night “ Mignon” was given, with 
Miss Hauk in the title-character for the first time in 
England. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


eon enemene 
“COURTSHIP” AND “MEM. 7.” 


R. BYRON is so skilful a theatrical cook that 

even with the most meagre materials he can 

make a savoury dramatic dish, and can so tickle our 
appetites that we do not realise until after we have 
departed that the fare has been of a very unsatisfactory 
character, artfully commended to our palates by the 
sauce piquante of joke and epigram. ‘‘ Courtship,” his 
latest comedy, which was produced at the Court Theatre 
last week, is a case in point. Out of the oldest and 
most familiar materials, and those very sparingly used, 
and a plot in which no one can take the slightest in- 
terest, he has nevertheless concocted a very amusing 
play, though it is assuredly not one which will 
enhance his reputation as a dramatist. He brings a 
number of strongly-contrasted characters together into 
a room, and they commence to fire off salvoes of jokes 
at each other, some new, and a great many of really 
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venerable antiquity ; and when they have done this for at 
sufficient space of time, and behaved to each other as 
people never behave in real life, the curtain is rung down 
and the play stops. The story of “ Courtship ” is a 
simple one. Millicent Vivian is a rich young lady with 
three lovers. Claude de Courcy is an impecunious swell 
who hankers after her money; Phineas Gubbins is a 


commercial man who wants a wife with a pedigree; | 


and Edward Trentham is a gentleman farmer who 
is genuinely in love with her, but who shrinks 
from proposing on account of her wealth. There 
is no reason why Millicent should not send De 
Courcy about his business, and Gubbins is depicted 
by the author, aided by the broad comedy of the actor, 
as such a “howling cad” that he would never have been 
tolerated in a lady’s drawing-room, while it is evident 
that Trentham has only to propose. But the jokes must 
be made, so they amble in and out till a little more plot 
is vouchsafed us, Millicent, egged on by a mysterious 
person called Blatchford, tells her suitors that she has 
lost all her money, and that she has not such a “ family 
tree” as they imagined. Thereupon De Courcy and 
Gubbins retire, and Trentham proposes and is accepted. 
Here the play should end; but carriages are ordered 
for 10.45, sO we must have another act. It is 
a startling one. Millicent’s deceit has to be con- 
fessed to her lover, and when Trentham hears that 
her fortune is still her own, he declines to marry her. 
Ineorder, therefore, to coax the lunatic into marrying the 
girl he loves, the wily Blatchford has to turn out to be 
Millicent’s uncle and the real heir to the property which 
he holds. And thus the piece ends somewhat lamely, it 
must be confessed ; but the verbal fireworks are kept up 
to the end. Mr. Byron has never given us brighter 
dialogue, and “ Courtship” is undeniably amusing. Mr, 
Wilson Barrett has a good company. He plays De 
Courcy himself carefully and well, while Mr. Anson’s 
exuberant humour finds ample scope in the part of 
Gubbins. Mr. Coghlan plays with force and precision 
as Trentham, and Miss Amy Roselle gave due impor- 
tance to the part of the heroine. ‘ Courtship” was 
received with much favour, and those who like a 
thoroughly Byronic comedy may be advised to see it. 

A comedietta, of more than the average merit of such 
levers de rideau, by Mr. Walter Lisle, entitled “ Mem. 7,” 
has been produced at the Royalty. The plot turns on 
the adventures of a young man who, bored by his own 
reading of the riddle of life, accidentally obtains posses- 
sion of a pocket-book in which an individual of very 
different tastes has jotted down how he intends to spend 
the day, and carries out the programme. It involves 
among other things the burning of certain love-letters 
before a lively widow on whom a call has to be made, 
and though the lady is very much astonished at the young 
gentleman’s appearance at first, she relents on the 
discovery that he is an old lover, and the little piece 
ends happily. The idea is an ingenious one, and Mr. 
Lisle writes smoothly and with considerable point. Mr. 
Hamilton Astley played the hero in a dashing and lively 
fashion, and Mr. Desmond showed humour as the 
gentleman whose day is, as it were, stolen from him. 
Miss Vane enacted the widow gracefully, and Miss 
Ward played a soubrette with much brightness and 
animation. Crutch and Toothpick” followed, a very 
amusing comedy, which is still highly popular with 
Royalty audiences. H. Savite CLARKE. 
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: _ THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


meee Gate 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


LIFE. 


ORN December 4th, 1795, at Ecclefechan, in Dum- 


fries. 


1809-1816. University of Edinburgh. 


1857. 
1865. 


1873. 


1824. 


1824. 


1824. 


1825. 


1827. 


1834. 


1837. 


18309. 


1840. 


1841. 
1841. 
1843. 
1844. 


1845. 


1845. 


1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


1853. 
1853. 


1856-58. “The Collected Works of T. C.” 


Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Nov. 11.—Lord Rector of Edinburgh University. 

December. — Prussian Royal Order Pour le 
Mérite. 

WRITINGS: 

“Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry.” 
Translated from the French by T. C. 8vo. 
With prefaced essay on Proportion. 

The articles, “ Montesquieu, Montaigne, Nelson, 
Norfolk, and the two Pitts,” in Brewster’s “‘ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia”; in Edinburgh Review 
article on Joanna Baillie’s “ Plays of the Pas- 
sions.” 

“ Wilhelm Meister.” 
1842. 12mo. 

“ The Life of Frederick Schiller,” comprehending 
an examination of his works. 8vo. 

2nd Edit., r2mo, 1845. 
Another Edit., 16mo, Boston, Mass., 1877. 

“German Romance. Specimens of its Chief 
Authors, with Biographical Notices by T. C.” 
16mo. 

“Sartor Resartus.” 
zine for 1830.) 
Edit: 1836, 1841, 1849. 

“The French Revolution.” 
12mo. 

The same in 2 vols. 

“Chartism.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1840, 12mo. 

“Critical and Miscellaneous Essays.” 
and republished. 2nd Edit. 

3rd Edit. 1847. 4 vols. 

“On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in 
History.” 12mo. 

‘“* Essays.” By R. W. Emerson, with preface by 
T. C. 1r2mo. 

2nd Edit. 1851. 

“Past and Present.” 12mo. 

“ Account of an Election to the Long Parliament.” 
8vo. 

“Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1846 ; another Edit., 1877; 3rd 
Edit., 1866, Boston, Mass., 8vo. 

“The Elves.” By L. Tieck, translated by T. C. 
(In vol. 1 of Mrs. Johnstone’s “ The Edinburgh 
Tales.”) 

J. C. A. Muszus’ “Dumb Love.” 
from the German by T. C. 

“Latter-Day Pamphlets.” 8 numbers. 

“The Life of John Sterling,” with extracts from 
his correspondence. 8vo. 

** Biographical Essays.” 8vo. 

“Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question.” 
(Reprinted from Fraser's), 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1853. 


Translated by T. C. Edit. 


r2mo. (In Fraser’s Maga- 


A History. 3 vols., 


Boston, Mass., 1838. 


Collected 
5 vols., 12mo. 


Translated 


16 vols. 
8vo. 
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1858-1865. “ History of Friederich II. of Prussia, called 
Frederick the Great.” 6 vols., 8vo. 
Another Edit., 1869. 7 vols., 8vo. 

1864. “ The Ballads and Songs of Robert Burns,” with a 
lecture on his character and genius by T. C. 
18mo. 

Inaugural Address at Edinburgh, April 2nd, 1866. 

“On the Choice of Books.” The Inaugural 
Address of T. C., Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, 1866. 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1869. 8vo. 
Another Edit., Melbourne, 1866. 
Another Edit., Boston, Mass., 1877. 

** Shooting Niagara, and after.” 
from Macmillan’s.) 

“The Early Kings of Norway,” also an “ Essay 
on the Portraits of John Knox.” 8vo. 


1866. 
1866. 


16mo. 


1867. 8vo. (Reprinted 


1875. 


1877. “ Burns: a Biographical Sketch.” Boston, Mass. 
16mo. 

1877. “Goethe: a Biographical Sketch.” Boston, Mass. 
16mo. 


GOLDSTUCKER’S REMAINS. 


T is a most painful and ungracious thing to question 
whether the literary remains of an illustrious and 
high-minded scholar are worth reprinting. From one 
point of view, indeed, this question, as regards the dis- 
persed contributions of Professor Goldstiicker, admits of 
a satisfactory reply. ‘They are well worth reprinting on 
sentimental grounds, It is gratifying to know that an 
abiding monument has been erected to the memory of 
an extraordinary man; and that a conception of his 
philological greatness, however imperfect, may be found 
without a tedious tracking out of its traces in magazines 
and encyclopedias. If, however, it is inquired whether 
the monument thus erected will often be sought except 
from motives of piety, the answer, we fear, must be in the 
negative, and it must. be still more absolutely so if the 
inquiry be extended to the question whether the memorial 
bears any reasonable proportion to that which it lay in 
the power of the deceased to have erected for himself. 
The passion for fame has been pronounced the last 
infirmity of noble minds; but there is another more 
noble still, and more fatal—the passion for perfection. 
This, essentially one of the finest of human qualities, and 
the truest index of a dignified and disinterested mind, 
becomes a morbid mischief when carried to the excess of 
rendering the possessor oblivious of the bounds prescribed 
to mortal effort. Goldstiicker was one of the most 
industrious of great men, but, in so far as the tangible 
results of his labours are concerned, he might almost as 
well have been one of the idlest. His great achieve- 
ment was to have been his Sanskrit-English dictionary, 
“which,” says his biographer, “in its successive stages 
assumed such dimensions that it had to be stopped 
even before it had reached the end of the first letter 
of the alphabet.” ‘A Critical Edition of the Cele- 
brated Compendium of the Mimansa Philosophy,” 
the preparation for which occupied a quarter of a cen- 
tury, also remained incomplete, and the projected intro- 
ductory notice was never written. An edition of Pamini’s 
Sanskrit grammar with Patanjali’s commentary also 
seems not to have advanced beyond the issue of six quarto 
volumes of fac-similes of MSS., and even the papers he 
read before learned societies remained unpublished, and 
appear to be with a single exception lost, inasmuch as 
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“in almost all cases Goldstiicker would reserve them 
for publication till he should have had an opportunity of 
working them out in greater detail.” Qui trop embrasse 
mal étreint. 

It has thus come to pass that, except as concerns some 
few publications accessible only to those who can read 
Sanskrit, the preservation of some fragments of this 
great scholar’s mighty intellectual activity is due to those 
very sublunary mortals, the editors of periodicals. He 
bound himself to write for Knight’s and Chambers’s 
Cyclopzdias, and was now and then ensnared by the 
Westminster Review. We must further acknowledge that 
his numerous contributions to Chambers’, excellent in 
their original place, are unsuitable here. Being neces- 
sarily written with extreme conciseness, they do no justice 
either to the subjects or the author, whose fastidiousness 
would have shrunk from the idea of reprinting them 
into a volume. If affording a complete, however cur- 
sory, view of Indian mythology and kindred subjects, 
they would have better deserved preservation, but 
Goldstiicker’s contributions only began with letter G, 
and in many cases he professedly deals only with 
certain aspects of his subject. The article on the 
Jains, for example, tells us nothing of their architec- 
ture, and affords no statistics as to their present num- 
bers. That on the Veda, reprinted from Knight’s 
Cyclopeedia, is in a different category. It is a masterly 
and authoritative exposition of the character of the 
entire Vedic literature, both text and commentary ; and 
the only qualification to be made is that during the 
nineteen years which have elapsed since its publica- 
tion, its facts and reasonings have become the common 
property of those interested in such studies. The second 
volume bears a more original stamp, and we are much 
disposed to think that the fame of the deceased scholar 
would have been best consulted by the separate publica- 
tion of his remarkable essay on the religious difficulties 
of India. The writer’s Jewish nationality has here 
enabled him to seize and enforce the great principles 
of religious continuity and patriotic adherence to an 
ancestral faith, and to point out to those Hindus who 
have become dissatisfied with their own creed the im- 
possibility of divesting themselves of all national ante- 
cedents, and the folly of imagining that a foreign 
religion, however excellent in its way, can be trans- 
planted into a soil wholly unprepared for it. A 
mediator between European and Oriental thought is 
wanted, and Goldstiicker pretty plainly expresses his 
opinion that he may be found in Spinoza. The com- 
panion paper on “ The Inspired Writings of Hinduism” 
is interesting, but less remarkable. As an analysis of 
the Mahabarata, the essay on Hindu epic poetry is 
superseded by the more copious examination of Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler; it contains, however, numerous 
critical remarks of importance. The reprint of the 
valuable but arid papers on Hindu jurisprudence may 
perhaps be justified by the comparative inaccessibility 
of the series where they originally appeared. We part 
from the entire collection with feelings of the sincerest 
respect, mingled with no less sincere regret that one 
who might have been ‘a great example to scholars 
should have chosen to be a great warning. 





LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 
HE editors of the New Plutarch—so-called, we 


suppose, because it presents not the faintest 
shade of resemblance to the old—have made a curious 


* Abraham Lincoln. By C. G. LELAND. The New Plutarch. 
{(Marcus Ward and Co.) 
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exercise of judgment in confiding the life of Lincoln to 
an American, and, what is more, to an American who 
took an active part in the great political dispute of 
1861-5. It is no imputation upon Mr. Leland to say 
that this is an unfair book, because it is an absolute im- 
possibility that it should be otherwise. We believe that 
he has really striven to be impartial ; we are quite sure that 
he has only succeeded in putting a certain air of con- 
straint and géne upon his one-sidedness. Nor, it is to be 
remembered, are America and American parochial diffi- 
culties the only thing concerned here. England was 
largely involved in the problems which Lincoln had to. 
grapple with, and it is scarcely fair that such a view as Mr. 
Leland’s should be put by English publishers before 
English readers. There is, for instance, no doubt that 
the English Government of that day was not only justi- 
fied in recognising, but bound to recognise, the Seces- 
sionists as belligerents. The right of secession under 
the American Constitution is undoubted ; the best proof 
of it being that the Constitution had to be altered in 
order to bar it in future. Yet in a biography, not a 
controversial work, Mr. Leland has been allowed to put 
the question to English readers, many of whom have 
grown up since the war, and are not likely to have 
looked into the matter for themselves, as if the absurd 
term “rebels ” were an accepted Constitutional fact. The 
spirit in which the book is written may best be judged 
from the account of the Mason and Slidell business. Mr. 
Leland omits all mention of the arguments in the shape 
of troops and ships, which convinced the Americans of 
the expediency of disowning that shameless act. This 
is but natural. So blind a worshipper of his hero is he, 
however, that on one page he tells us that Lincoln, “ with 
characteristic sagacity, said, ‘One war ata time,’” and 
on the next, “It would be difficult to find an instance of 
greater moral courage and simple dignity combined with 
an exact fulfilment of what he thought just right, than 
Lincoln displayed on this occasion.” We find it a little 
hard to reconcile the sagacity with the morality. If it 
was “just right” not to give Great Britain a casus belli, 
why resort to the argument that one war was enough at a 
time? Another instance of unlucky partisanship is that 
where Mr. Leland represents Grant in the latter days of 
the war as “holding Lee like a bulldog before Rich- 
mond.” The bulldog we submit to Mr. Leland is not 
usually several times as big as the bull. 

We are sorry to have to enter on this kind of contro- 
versy with Mr. Leland, who has deserved much too well of 
all lovers of good humour for it not to be painful to find fault 
with him. The fault, however, rests, as we have said, really 
not with him, but with the injudicious persons who set 
him an impossible task. To make a hero out of Lin- 
coln is indeed the most hopeless of efforts. Naturally 
an exceedingly commonplace person, he was forced by 
one of the frequent accidents of Republican ‘institutions 
into the position of Minority-President. Luckily for him 
he had not intellect enough to see all the difficulties of 
his position, and had plenty of common sense and 
dogged courage to grapple with those that he did see. 
He was something like an American George the Third, 
with all the drawbacks of the adjective. Indeed, in a 
real New Plutarch a parallel between Lincoln and 
George the Third might be made highly instruttive. 
Both were at different times of their lives undoubtedly 
mad, though the malady took a more pronounced form 
in the English King than in the American President. 
Both held in the most unflinching way to what they con- 
ceived to be their duty, and neither was above occa- 
sional questionable conduct—see Mr. Leland, p. 60— 
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in order to gain his ends. Both were hopelessly dorné, 
and both hit to a wonderful degree the bullseye of popu- 
larity with the bulk of the people in their respective 
countries. Although we have long grown out of the 
ridiculous depreciation which Byron, Landor, &c., used 
to throw on the Farmer King, we don’t think it likely 
that anyone will take to making a hero of George IIL; 
yet he was certainly much more of a hero than “ Old 
Abe,” nor did he destroy the principle of Royalty as 
Lincoln did the principle of Republicanism. For it must 
be remembered that, atrocious as was Booth’s deed, his 
Sic semper tyrannis / was literally justified by facts. The 
man he killed had murdered the Constitution of the 
United States, had contradicted and set at nought the 
principles under which the States came together, had 
practically denied the competence of the signatories of 
the Declaration of Independence, and overthrown all 
for which Washington fought and Patrick Henry spoke. 
The right of the people to choose their own Govern- 
ment, not slavery, was the real question fought out in 
the American Civil War, and it was decided in the sense 
contrary to Republican principles. At the present 
moment the United States represent nothing but the 
right of conquest, and are, in the eye of abstract politics 
and impartial history, as much a despotism as the 
Russian Empire. The position of Carolina differs no 
whit from the position of Poland, save in certain un- 
meaning forms and in the personal liberty of individuals, 
which does not affect the question. If Republics should 
ever be recognised as an impossibility, if the common- 
sense of the world should come to regard them as a con- 
tradiction, it will be to Gettysburg and the Sherman 
march that history will point as the events which 
opened the eyes of critics and exposed the absurdity of 
the Republican theory. 

That Mr. Leland has done his work well in a literary 
point of view hardly requires to be said. He has 
passed over the sordid details of Lincoln’s youth with a 
very judicious compromise between minuteness of detail 
and over-generality. He has not imitated the affec- 
tionate precision of those American biographers who tell 
us the height in inches and the weight in pounds of all 
the young ladies whom Abraham courted in the Western 
wilds. If we note a defect it is, perhaps, in the want of 
information as to the long years which passed between 
the entrance of Lincoln into political life and his elec- 
tion to the Presidential chair. Two-thirds of the book 
are given to the last five years of the life of a man who 
was fifty-six when he died, and the consequence is that it 
is rather a one-sided history of the war than a biography 
of President Lincoln. This, again, is a defect for which 
Mr. Leland is hardly to be blamed, for his prepossessions 
must here as elsewhere have naturally and inevitably 
interfered with his sense of proportion. We must again 
repeat that it is with regret that we have passed so un- 
favourable a verdict on his book. It is, however, in this 
age of handbooks, in which all the world forms its 
opinion on second, or third, or tenth-hand evidence, a 
very serious thing when the founts are poisoned in such 
a manner as is done by this book. We have been 
obliged in this article to take up an antagonistic position 
to Mr. Leland in order to expose his errors. But we by 


no means think that a biography of Lincoln ought to 
have been written from a hostile point of view. The 
attitude should have been simply judicial, the case of 
Unionists and Secessionists being put from the point of 
view of each, and the evidence having been summed up, 
the reader should then have been left to form his 
Here the position indicated by the word 


decision. 
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“rebel” is assumed throughout, and from Mr. Leland’s 
antecedents it is impossible that it should not have been 
so. A New Plutarch should not consist of ex parte 
statements from one side only. 


-_—— 


EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS.* 


T is generally known that for some time past dis- 
satisfaction has been felt with Euclid’s Elements as 
a text-book on Geometry. Professor Sylvester was among 
the first to suggest that Euclid ought to be banished from 
our schools; and the cry has been taken up by a small 
host of modern rivals, who have gone so far as to pub- 
lish books intended to supersede the time-honoured work 
of the Alexandrian geometer. The “ unsuggestiveness,” 
the “‘ tediousness,” and the “circuitous and cumbrous 
methods” of Euclid had been tacitly admitted long before 
any serious attempt had been made to displace the 
Elements by any other text-book. The wis inertia, or diffi- 
culty of change, seemed to render Euclid’s position prac- 
tically secure, and consequently the various attacks to 
which from time to time his work was exposed remained 
unchallenged, even by his supporters. ‘ The fear of being 
thought old-fashioned, prejudiced, or indifferent to pro- 
gress, prevented many, who honestly believed that they 
owed to the discipline of Euclid their skill and accuracy 
in reasoning, from undertaking his defence. Moreover, 
the example of foreign teachers was not without its 
influence on Englishmen, who found themselves alone in 
using Euclid as a school text-book. 

Thus it came about that attempts were made to intro- 
duce into our schools systems of geometry, diverging more 
or less widely from Euclid’s Elements ; and such well- 
known teachers as Wright and Wilson ventured to publish 
works that were avowedly intended as substitutes for 
Euclid. The cry for reform became so loud that an Associa- 
tion was formed for the express purpose of improving geo- 
metrical teaching, and a ‘‘Syllabus” was issued setting forth 
the new lines on which geometrical teaching ought to pro- 
ceed. Euclid’s supporters had now, at length, the oppor- 
tunity of declaring themselves. Their enemies had written 
books. Mr. Wilson’s work was subjected to the cutting 
criticism of the late Professor De Morgan. Mr. Tod 
hunter, the well-known writer of many text-books, and 
author of an edition of Euclid free from any modern 
improvements, published an essay in defence of his master; 
and now, whilst the battle is still raging hotly, Mr 
Dodgson, who has amused and instructed children of all 
ages, writes a book in which, single-handed, he fights 
with the most conspicuous of Euclid’s rivals, and pro- 
fesses to have slain them all. 

Whilst these changes have been under contemplation, and 
partly adopted, (for some schools have introduced modern 
methods of teaching this subject) professional examiners 
have been sorely troubled. Fear and trembling have 
taken hold ofthem. For if candidates are to be permitted 
to use other works than Euclid’s in preparation for their 
examination, how is it possible for the examiner to test 
the validity of a proof presented to him? With Euclid 
for a text-book, examination was rendered easy and satis- 
factory. Half-a-dozen propositions were set, three or 
four deductions were added, which were seldom 
answered, and the candidate’s knowledge of geometry 
was infallibly ascertained. No mechanical appliance for 
examination could be more satisfactory. But if the order 
of Euclid’s propositions be once changed, if other 
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proofs be substituted for the time-honoured demonstra- 
tions of past generations, examinations in this subject 
must become hopelessly confusing. Examiners would be 
expected to know every system of geometry which candi- 
dates might have studied; and candidates, by disregarding 
Euclid’s established sequence of proofs, would be free to 
indulge in the fallacy of fetitio principii without fear of 
detection. These considerations have helped to rouse 
Euclid’s defenders from their apathy, by showing that the 
requirements of examinations necessitate the retention of 
Euclid as a school text-book. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge have realised this fact; and 
as they exert, through their local examinations, con- 
siderable influence on school-teaching, Euclid’s rivals 
have fared but badly. So decided a corporate feeling 
exists on this question, that we find in the Report 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board for last year the following remark on the sub- 
ject :—“At one or two schools there is some departure 
from Euclid’s methods. 
to confusion and inaccuracy without any compensating 
advantage in power of working riders.” ‘This observa- 
tion cannot be without effect on those schools which have 
ventured to tread the new paths, and will doubtless drive 
them back into the beaten track, in which “ the proposi- 
tions are generally written out clearly and accurately” 
(Report, p. 9). Rebellion against the supremacy of 
Euclid must be crushed out at all costs! There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Dodgson deserves well of University 
examiners ; but it is open to question whether the advo- 
cates of improved geometrical teaching will give that 
weight to this form of argument which Mr. Dodgson 
and his friends attach to it. 

On first opening Mr. Dodgson’s book we must acknow- 
ledge to having felt somewhat uncertain whether the 
defence of Euclid against his rivals was intended as a 
piece of serious reasoning, or was a mere attempt on the 
part of the author to give us “a glimpse of the comic 
side of things,” even in the study of Geometry, as an 
instance of his versatility of humour. But a glance 
through the contents of the book showed us that Mr. 
Dodgson was in grim earnest ; and we venture to think 
that no one who has made himself master of the pages 
of symbols, of which s/,9S XY Te” «”’ may be taken 
as a type, will be inclined to regard the book as “a mere 
jeu d’esprit.” No, Mr. Dodgson has come forward to 
show that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have other reasons than the convenience of examiners 
for advising, if not insisting on, the retention of Euclid 
in our schools. He desires to silence Euclid’s rivals by 
force of argument; and to this end he lays down the 
chief points of difference between Euclid and those who 
wish to supersede him, and discusses them seriatim, 
showing, it is needless to remark, that in nearly every 
instance the advantages are strongly in favour of retain- 
ing Euclid. 

The plan of the book is original. It is cast into a 
dramatic mould. In the first Act the ghost of Euclid 
appears and defends himself with respect to certain con- 
tested points, which he agrees to consider as crucial 
questions between him and his opponents. These having 
been satisfactorily and rather summarily disposed of, 
Euclid is made to say: “‘This then concludes our 
present interview; we will meet again when you have 
reviewed my modern rivals one by one. If you had any 
slow music handy, I would vanish to it, as it is’— 
vanishes without slow music.” In the second and third 
Acts, an omniscient and ubiquitous German, Herr 
Niemand, undertakes the introduction and defence of 


This practice has generally led 


Euclid’s several rivals, including Legendre, Cooley, 
Wilson, Willock, Wright, the Society’s Syllabus, and 
others. In Act IV., Euclid comes back triumphant ; but 
before finally returning to his shady home, he generously 
confesses that so long as the order and numbering of his 
propositions (presumably for the sake of examiners) 
are retained, he is content that his proofs should be 
“abridged and improved,” and that new problems and 
new theorems should be interpolated—which is rather a 
wholesale concession. The last words of the book are 
those in which scientific teachers will perhaps most 
cordially agree: “In all these matters my Manual 
(Euclid) is capable of almost unlimited improvement.” 

In his treatment of the rival systems, Mr. Dodgson 
cannot be said to reason without a strong bias in favour 
of Euclid. His objections in most cases amount to little 
more than verbal quibbles, and we doubt sometimes 
whether in his client’s cause he has not purposely 
criticised unimportant differences and passed over those 
of greater moment. He is very great on the definitions 
and axioms of the rival systems. The various definitions 
of that undefinable thing, “‘a straight line,” are succes- 
sively shown to be inadequate or redundant, or not in 
strict accordance with the ordinary canons of formal 
logic. At the same time not a word is said in defence 
of Euclid’s definition, for which these are intended as 
substitutes. If our author before writing this book had 
read Henrici’s “Geometry,” which appeared in the early 
part of this year, he would have seen what is probably 
the only scientific way of treating this part of the subject, 
and would have learned how comparatively unimportant 
to the study of geometry are these verbal definitions on 
the accuracy of which he so vainly insists. In the matter 
of axioms, he defends Euclid’s 12th axiom, which no 
schoolboy ever yet regarded as a self-evident proposition, 
by pointing out that “it is not axiomatic till Prop. 28 
Bk. I. has been proved,” without apparently seeing that 
this statement reduces the proposition to a corollary to 
Prop. 28, and takes away from it its axiomatic character 
altogether. 

In answer to the charge that Euclid’s proofs are in 
many cases unnecessarily tedious, Mr. Dodgson admits 
that alternative proofs might be allowed, although he is 
very unwilling to grant that the proposed alterations are 
real improvements. In the same way he suggests that 
one or two propositions, omitted by Euclid, might be in- 
terpolated into the text, without interfering with the 
order and numbering of the propositions. Mr. Dodgson 
endeavours to reduce to a minimum the changes and 
interpolations which are required to make Euclid a 
serviceable text-book of geometry; and amongst various 
omissions we may notice that he does not refer to Euclid’s 
improper treatment of the several cases in which two 
triangles can be proved to coincide. To point out the 
various reasons not mentioned by our author for super- 
seding Euclid by some other text-book, would occupy us 
far too long, Suffice it to say, that if Euclid were amended 
according to the notions of modern teachers of geometry, 
or even according to the suggestions of our author, there 
would be little left of the original text ; and under such 
circumstances it is difficult to see any reason, save the 
convenience of examiners, for retaining the order and 
numbers of the propositions. 

Mr. Dodgson admits some few imperfections in Euclid; 
but those of his modern rivals are far more numerous and 
unpardonable. Of Mr. Wilson’s Manual, which he justly 
considers a formidable rival, he speaks in unmeasured 
terms of disapproval. “The abundant specimens of 
logical inaccuracy, and of loose writing generally, which 














I have here collected would, I feel sure, in a more 
popular treatise be discreditable—in a scientific treatise, 
however modestly put forth, deplorable— but in a treatise 
avowedly put forth as a model of logical precision, and 
intended to supersede Euclid, they are simply monstrous.” 
Strong language! But Mr. Dodgson is well versed in 
logic, and his statements are not loose utterances. Let 
us test one of them—the most “monstrous” of the 
charges brought against Mr. Wilson. In his book we 
are told there is found one instance of “ J//icit process of 
the Minor” (p. 117). We will examine it. ; 


Mr. Dodgson says (p. 108) :— 


“ At p.9 we have a deduction from a definition, and an 
axiom which involves the fallacy ‘ Illicit oo of the 
Minor.’ The passage is as follows :—Def. II. ‘A straight 
line is said to be Jerfendicular to another straight line when 
it marks a right angle-with it. Hence there can be only 
one perpendicular to a given line at a given point, on one 
side of that line, because only one line can make a right 
angle with the given line at that point.’ 

“ Thrown into syllogistic form the argument may be stated 
thus :— 

“ All lines drawn at right angles to a given line at agiven 
point, on one side of it, are coincident ; all lines drawn at 
right angles to a given line, &c., are Jerpendiculars to that 
line, &c. ; therefore, all perpendiculars to a given line, &c., 
are coincident.’ That is, ‘AllX is Y;all X isZ; therefore 
all Z is Y.’” 


Not so atall. The syllogism expressed formally should 


be stated thus :— 
All X is Y, 


All X is al/ Z, 
.'. AIZis Y; 
which is logically sound, involving no illicit process 
at all. 

Has Mr. Dodgson never heard that it is a logical 
postulate Zo state explicitly what is thought implicitly, or 
does he suppose that the logic of the Stagirite is sufficient 
for all reasoning processes? Surely, Sir Wm. Hamilton 
and the Archbishop of York might have taught him 
otherwise, not to speak of Mill, Boole, and Jevons! We 
have quoted this—the most formidable of Mr. Dodgson’s 
charges—as an instance of the style of reasoning adopted 
throughout the work. 

The chief point of difference between the supporters 
and opponents of Euclid is that the former teach Euclid 
as a mental discipline in logic, which they regard as of 
more importance than the knowledge of the properties 
of space; the latter consider that Geometry should be 
taught as any other science dealing with a definite sub- 
ject-matter for the sake of the knowledge of that sub- 
ject-matter which it affords. If logic is to be taught 
in schools, Euclid’s Elements of Geometry cannot be 
regarded as the best text-book ; and if Geometry is to be 
learnt, experience and common sense agree in showing 
that among the works of modern rivals, there is more 
than one to be preferred as a substitute for that of the 
two thousand years old teacher of Geometry. 


A GRAND TOUR FIFTY YEARS AGO.* 


OME twelve years after the famous fight at Quatre- 
bras, the student of “ Vanity Fair” need not be 
reminded that*Major Dobbin, Jos. Sedley, and his amiable 
sister and nephew were setting out on that journey to 
Pumpernickel, the records of which will live long after 
much more important tours have been forgotten. The 
middle-class Englishman had only then begun to scour 
the “Continong” and thus raise the manners and 
amiability of his countrymen in foreign esteem. But 


* Diary of a Tour in Sweden, Norway, and Russia in 1827. 
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travel out of the lines of the new-fangled steamer and 
pleasant, slow, cheap canal boats was still reserved for 
the great ones of the earth. Belgium, France, and the 
Rhine were becoming familiar with the “national 
Goddess,” but in Scandinavia, Russia, and the remoter 
parts of Germany, in the year ’27, there had but rarely 
resounded “the oath of British commerce and the 
accents of Cockayne.” Diligences and even the Eil- 
waggons were rare, and titled personages had not yet 
reconciled themselves to journey with common people 
in public conveyances, The inns were poor, for there 
was little custom, and roads being only used by the 
lumbering peasant waggons, or the scarcely less robust 
barouche of the neighbouring baron, were mere tracks 
over boulder-strewed heaths or through dismal birch 
forests. Hence a Continental journey fifty years ago was 
a far more important event than an expedition to Central 
Africa has become to many people nowadays. Every- 
body—that is, everybody with a sense of self-respect—had 
their own carriage in those days. Was not the “ Batavier 
steamboat,” that bore to the Meuse the fortunes of 
Waterloo Sedley so laden with carriages—Sir John’s 
great vehicle built to hold thirteen, the Baracre 
carriage covered with coronets and unpaid-for plating, 
and the humbler “ imperials” of smaller people—that to 
promenade the deck was almost impossible to Messieurs 
Kirzel and his fellow couriers. 

About the same period—to wit, in the year 1827— 
another party of tourists were—they, their courier, and 
their carriage—crossing the sea to survey foreign parts ; 
and now, after fifty years, the tale of their adventures is 
presented to us by the venerable lady who has happily 
lived to witness all the changes which half a century has 
brought about in Continental travel. They were the 
advance guard of that mighty army of Britons which in 
the interval has overrun all Scandinavia, leasing all the 
salmon rivers, exterminating the game, and corrupting 
the simple 40”der among whom it scatters its coin, but is 
not loved save in lip-service while the palms are tickled 
with the rigsdalers. In 1827 the present Duke of 
Westminster—now a grandfather—was but a child in the 
nursery, and his mother, the authoress of the diary, the 
young wife of Lord Belgrave, the eldest son of Earl 
Grosvenor, the first Marquis, his grandfather, being stil} 
alive. In May Lord and Lady Belgrave started on a 
five months’ tour, and, with “the carriage,” were duly con- 
veyed to Hamburg. The free city was not in those days free 
to visitors, for they were delayed at “ the Custom House, 
where all passports are examined.” ‘The vehicular white 
elephant further tied them aboard until horses were sent for 
to convey it to the hotel. From Hamburg they began that 
journey which tourists now occupy three hours in accom- 
plishing by rail. Holstein was in 1827 still a fief of the 
King of Denmark, and the road to Kiel an “ unvarying 
bed of sand, diversified with enormous stones.” A broken 
bridge brings them to a standstiil, and a little further on 
the thrifty postilion splashes along the bed of a stream, 
because he did not like to injure a new one which 
had been erected. ‘ C’est excellent,” yelled Monsieur 
Gartner, Lord Belgrave’s “gentleman,” in fine Riga 
French, “il veut ménager le pont!” A breakdown is 
hourly threatened, until at a village inn they rouse up 
the people and “sup on our own provisions.” The 
“ gastwirth” of Bornhafte was phenomenal in his 
honesty, for he “had a long but friendly dispute with 
Belgrave to prove that he had paid him too much for the 
horses, which is not a common complaint.” Unordered 
post-horses further delay them, but at last they reach 
Kiel, and, in spite of the remonstrances of the captain, 
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get that terrible green carriage on board the Copenhagen 
steamer. The Danish capital they are not charmed 
with. They walk on the walls still around the city, and, 
Thorswaldsen Museum not being then in existence, the 
Round Tower and a “collection of old things” exhaust 
for our travellers the Athens of the North. Fourteen 
years after “the late wars ” Copenhagen was a cold place 
for the average Englishman, and evidently not even Lord 
and Lady Belgrave’s rank called out much hospitality on 
the part of the unforgiving noblesse of Denmark. They, 
however, visit Mr. (afterwards Sir) H. W. Williams-Wynn, 
for nearly thirty years English Minister at Copenhagen, 
and find his country-house a ramshackle, mouldy, deso- 
late establishment, like a good many of the booths in 
which for three months of summer the Danes contrive 
to “ligger paa land.” There are seven bedrooms ex 
suite, “to which there is no access but through each 
other, but in which they (six children, maids, &c.) con- 
trive to rest all packed together.” 

Here and there, however, Lady Belgrave is cateless in 
her notes. She tells us that she went down the “ Oster- 
strasse ” to see the Round Tower. Her route must have 
been through Kébmagergade, and though German was 
in those days the common Court tongue, we do not 
think that the well-known Ostergade ever had the German 
name she gives it. In 1827 the mile after mile of pretty 
tree-embosomed villas which now line the Strandrei 
seems to have been unbuilt, for the road to Elsinore, 
until the Dryhave—or as Lady Belgrave, with that love 
of French phraseology which characterises her journal, 
calls it, “the king’s chasse containing chevreuil”—is 
reached, the road is described as “‘ dull and ugly.” At 
the village of “ Limbye” (a misspelling of Lingby) the 
travellers pick up some letters, ‘‘also some sheets ” which 
Mr. Wynn had provided for them, and arrive at Elsineur 
(Helsingér), and get the carriage embarked. ‘This was 
at last effected,” and they cross to Helsinburg (Helsing- 
borg), in Sweden, where they met an officer ‘‘ who talked 
bad French, but was very useful in providing us with a 
hussar to drive us through Sweden.” ‘The Swedes, even 
in the large towns, seem fifty years ago to have been 
very backward, and the “gentlemen drank a great deal 
at dinner.” Food at the inn on the way was most 
precarious, and Lady Belgrave never fails to record the 
dinner she had, whether the cream was good, or whether 
“we used our own bread.” On the whole she dined not 
badly, and at one place notes that “we supped off black- 
cock, potatoes, and six lobsters.” At Christiana the 
travellers have dinner sent to their lodgings at “the prix 
fixe of one shilling.” It consisted of soup, fish, meat, 
potatoes, more than they could eat, and all extremely good. 
The manners of the people are primitive. ‘This life, if 
one were staying here for long, would be unsupportable, for 
they are always pleasuring, drinking tea, and dining in the 
summer, to make up, I suppose, for the long winter ; but 
for a while it is amusing to see how they live, and, indeed 
it is wonderful they live at all, considering the tremen- 
dous manner in which they eat allday. Three meals of 
meat, with lighter interludes of ale, porter, chocolate, 
salmon, &c., and they regard me with pity for not joining 
in these refections on a warm day, ef surtout Milady ne 
soupe jamais, which to any sober Christian is really impos- 
sible after a very good tea at seven or eight o’clock, with 
plenty of bread and butter cakes, and to which they— 
sweet souls—invariably add cheese as well as at break- 
fast. ‘They all eat with their knives, and nothing can 
be uglier and coarser than the women, Madame Wedel 
excepted. They have mostly horrid complexions, and 
such hands, such feet, such ancles; all dressed in 
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coloured cotton prints of old figured stuffs, the worst 
tenue and the plus mauvaise tournure imaginable.” Yet — 
four “of these lovely creatures are dames d’honneur” to 
the Queen, and “amazingly proud and hautaines to the 
others.” The Countess Wedel, wife of the Grand 
Chamberlain, and daughter and heiress of the rich Baron 
Anker, who kept state in his own district like a prince, 
superintends all household affairs, sees after the dinner, 
looks to the washing, makes her own and her children’s 
clothes, even to their deer-skin gloves, selects the beasts 
to be killed, and aids during the winter in curing the 
hams of the bears shot by her husband, who was nearly 
being elected King. The Countess, who is the first of 
Norwegian ladies in rank, and by far the richest, moreover, 
never looks into a book, “and has no ¢alents acquis.” 
Stockholm Lady Belgrave finds a wretched town, desti- 
tute of everything, and where “literally people cannot 
get a book if they want it” (which evidently they 
do not). A curious state of matters in one of the 
most fashionable modern European cities, and where 
at the present day booksellers and publishers are 
proportionately more numerous than in London, 
The King (Bernadotte) the travellers are charmed 
with, His manners are superb, and his Queen 
(Bernadine Desirée de Clary) they are equally enthu- 
siastic over. She ‘is the most good-natured creature 
possible, and was very kind to us, admiring my dress and 
my hair, which certainly showed good taste.” ‘ Poor 
people!” it is added, they seldom see civilised beings in 
Stockholm, where in 1827 a milliner was unknown, and 
dogskin gloyes the only article of Christian dress to be 
obtained. In Russia the travellers meet a perfect galaxy 
of great people. ‘They find the Empress a sad, pleasant . 
lady, longing for her Memel home, just as Bernadotte’s 
Queen wearied for the Jourgeots life of Paris which she 
had quitted to share a throne with the French notary’s 
son. The Czar (Nicholas) talks much about his regi- 
ments and his horses, but does not seem to have 
impressed his visitors with his amiability. The capital 
was then, as now, a mixture of magnificence and squalor, 
French polish and Tartar barbarism, and as a conspiracy 
had just sent a considerable moiety of the nobility to 
Siberia, was not particularly cheerful for free-speaking 
visitors. ‘Those who remained at home—and had not 
been found out—affected to consider it a deadly sin 
even to mention the fact of there having been a rebellion at 
all against the Holy Czar. The present Emperor they 
see as a chubby boy of nine, serving in the ranks as a 
private soldier, and therefore “well brought up,” after 
Nicholas Alexandrovitch’s notions of training children. 
At Hohenstein they met “ at the first stage a Mr. Bent 
or Bant, who was travelling into Russia. We gave him 
some information respecting the inns, pitied him 
soundly, and went on, each our respective ways.” In 
Berlin they meet the Duke of Cumberland (afterwards 
King of Hanover), and all manner of great people, 
including Humboldt, but about whom Lady Belgrave 
provokingly enters no particulars in her diary. Indeed 
this, and endless repetitions, in letters to different people 
about the same place, are the chief fault of the book. 
Great names sparkle before us in perfect constellations, 
but as instantly disappear, and we are told no more about 
them, except that they were at breakfast, that the travellers 
had dinner or tea with them, or that they gave them 
a long and charming interview, while the fortunes 
of that terrible carriage, and all the trivialities of 
the day, of no interest to any one save relatives 
at the date they were written, fill page after page 
of this otherwise pleasant and even valuable journal. At 
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Weimar they call on Goethe, but beyond the fact that he 
did not look so old as seventy-eight, he appears no more 
in Lady Belgrave’s journal. Yet a few pages further on 
we are with all graveness informed that they saw a green 
parrot in a house, found the “ Half Moon” a good inn, 
and “ bought two ‘Almanacs de Gotha.’” Nor is the 
book free from errors. For example, “ dampschiffe” is 
the German and not the Norse for a steamer, and there 
are 100 copecs in 2s. 10d., not 120 in 1s. as Lady Bel- 
grave tells us. She should also have noted the fact that 
there are now no titles of nobility in Norway, and that 
Ostergétland is the name of the Government which she 
Frenchifies into L’Ostro-Gotha. Nevertheless, though a 
judicious excision, and the trouble of rewriting the narra- 
tive from the original notes, might have reduced the 
volume to the couple of hundred pages worth preserving, 
we are not ungrateful to the venerable Marchioness for 
the trouble she has taken in giving to a busy world this 
record of a leisurely journey taken—when compared with 
the state of travel in our day—almost in pre-historic 
times. Let us express a hope that she may yet live 
many years to recount more of the memoirs of her youth, 
and she may be assured that we of the newer generation 
will appreciate all her reminiscences, and even sympa- 
thise with the miseries caused by that old-world torture 
of tourists—the travelling-carriage ! 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC.* 


R. POLE’S long-expected musical treatise has at 
length appeared as a volume of Messrs. Triibner’s 
Philosophical Library. Even apart from its intrinsic 
value, which is undoubtedly considerable, the position of 
its author as one of our most prominent musical 
examiners would necessarily raise it at once to the rank 
of a technical text-book. For this very purpose, indeed, 
it has obviously been written. Dr. Pole has long 
taken a leading part in the direction of musical educa- 
tion, and it was mainly by his efforts that a certain know- 
ledge of acoustics and of the physiology of hearing was 
included as a sine gua non in the curriculum prescribed 
by the various Universities for the degree of JZus. Bac. 
But after carrying his point on this subject, it must have 
become clear to Dr. Pole that some more compendious 
and popular work than Helmholtz’s classical but very 
ponderous volume on the “Sensations of Tone” was 
‘absolutely needed to meet the want which he had 
created, Accordingly he has come forward to stop the 
gap, as the expounder and simplifier of Helmholtz to the 
unscientific ears of young musical aspirants. 

As a whole, we must allow that the task has been 
well and pleasantly performed. It is, perhaps, right not 
to overtax the minds of zesthetic students with too much 
hypothetical matter respecting the functions of Corti’s 
arches in the cochlea, or the mode in which the ear 
analyses a compound air-wave into its component un- 
dulations. Yet we cannot help thinking that Dr. Pole 
has simplified a little too much. The real gist of Helm- 
holtz’s great discoveries, as we understand them, lies in 
the fact that the human ear possesses an immense 
number of nerve-terminals specially adapted for the per- 
ception of musical sound, and that each one of these 
terminals responds sympathetically to tones of a certain 
number of vibrations alone per unit of time. Corti’s 


organs, in fact, may be likened to a percipient gamut, 
each key of which has its own natural rate of vibration, 
and answers only to incident waves of just that rate. 


* The Philosophy of Music. By W. Poe, F.R.S. (Triibner & Co.) 


But ofall this Dr. Pole tells us not a word. Nay, he is 
even silent with regard to the subjective distinction 
between noises and musical tones—a distinction which 
Helmholtz with great probability attributes to the percep- 
tion of the former by terminals in the vestibule or its ap- 
pendages, and of the latter by other and more specialised 
terminals in the cochlea. Nor does he attempt to 
account for the zsthetic superiority of the musical tone 
as such to the mere noise, though he says much about 
the esthetic superiority of different musical tones infer se. 
On all these and many similar points we should like to 
see additional observations in a second edition, which 
the volume ought certainly to reach before long. 

In the specially musical as apart from the physiological 
portion of his subject, Dr. Pole is of course thoroughly 
at home. Himself at once an accomplished musician 
and a distinguished man of science, he is able to throw 
much light upon the scientific basis of zsthetic prefer- 
ences. Even on this more special ground, however, we 
should feel inclined at times to differ slightly from his 
conclusions. For instance, we can hardly agree with his 
view as to the essential artificiality of the diatonic scale, 
especially in the light of many facts collected by Mr. 
Darwin and other good observers. It is now almost 
certain that several of the lower animals have a very fair 
notion of the scale, and employ notes almost, if not quite, 
identical as to interval with our own. There is also good 
reason to believe that the scale is to some extent impli- 
cated in our muscular and nervous constitution, so that 
the larynx finds these particular intervals more easy to 
compass than any irregular leaps from one casual pitch to 
another ; at least it is known in certain cases that persons 
of defective ear, who are incapable of recognising or dis- 
tinguishing notes, do nevertheless make use of the ordi- 
nary diatonic scale in their attempts to sing, although 
they go up and down through the octave quite irregularly, 
and without any regard to the melody they imagine them- 
selves to be singing. While, therefore, we allow with 
Dr. Pole that harmonic upper partials have probably 
something to do with the recognition of the octave, the 
fifth and the fourth, we cannot agree that the other re- 
cognised intervals are purely dependent upon custom. 
Even the chapters on harmony, though they are less open 
to criticism, appear to us a little defective through the 
want of a clear apprehension of Helmholtz’s doctrine 
with regard to the extended nature of the auditory appa- 
ratus. Again, Dr. Pole makes it clear why beats and 
dissonances occur, but he does not make it quite clear 
why we should object to them. In all these cases a little 
more fulness on the ultimate grounds of zsthetic pre- 
ferences and dislikes would have been highly desirable. 

In the history of music Dr. Pole is thoroughly at 
home, and his learning is never obscured by those 
shadowy transcendental views into which esthetic writers 
often permit themselves to be seduced. His style 
throughout is attractive, and his exposition errs, if at all, 
on the side of extreme simplicity. At the same time, 
it must be confessed that this volume shows more clearly 
than ever that Dr. Hullah was quite right in his protest 
against the attempt (now an accomplished success) to 
force upon the musical student a knowledge of the 
physical and physiological laws which underlie his 
practice. Dr. Pole says indeed, a little apologetically, 
that “the student will, if an intelligent and rational 
individual, know that an inquiry into the principles of 
his art, although it may influence but little his practical 
pursuits, is a laudable and legitimate one for him.” This 
is quite true, but it seems an insufficient reason for the 
introduction of a compulsory system under which 
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Beethoven or Mendelssohn would have failed to pass 
for a musical degree. The fact is that the theory of 
music is a part, not of music itself, but of physiological 
psychology, and it is far more interesting to the psycho- 
logist than to the musician. If a man happens to be 
both, he will naturally feel doubly attracted towards the 
subject ; but if he is a mere musician, he will probably 
regard it as so much incomprehensible trifling. The 
worst thing we can say about Dr. Pole, and the hardest 
thing we can say about his book, is this—that it may be 
read through with profit and pleasure from beginning to 
end by all intelligent persons, including even those who 
literally do not know one note from another. But we 
doubt whether most parochial organists would be bene- 
fited, even intellectually, by its perusal. The subject- 
matter necessarily goes above their heads. 


FICTION. 


Cousin Henry. By Anthony Trollope. (Chapman and 

Hall.)—No subject for a plot is, we think, so entirely worn- 
out as the loss of a last will and testament. Dozens of novels 
and plays have been constructed on this basis, and no expe- 
rienced author except Mr. Anthony Trollope would, we 
think, now venture again on this well-trodden path. Trite 
as is the theme, the fertile novelist has by its very triteness 
and the extreme slightness of the plot proved once more his 
great powers. No one knows so well as Mr. Trollope how 
to fit together the very slender materials of which most 
novels are constructed ; and those he has chosen for this, his 
last production, are far slighter and weaker than even he gene- 
rally employs. The two thin volumes comprising the book 
are devoted almost entirely to anelaborate history of the opera- 
tions of Cousin Henry’s mind under great temptation. The 
hero (for we suppose that we must call him so) is a weak and 
vacillating character, without any redeeming, still less attrac- 
tive, features. The heroine, who is sketched, rather than 
worked out, loathes him, and the only other character of any 
importance, the family lawyer, is busy throughout the work 
trying to expose him. How he succeeds, and how the heroine 
comes to her rights, we shall not betray. But, as we have 
said, the story is of the very slightest, and if told by anyone 
else would probably prove totally insufficient to keep the 
reader’s interest alive even for the short time required to 
peruse it. Mr. Trollope, however, succeeds in making 
us anxiously wonder from page to page, not whether 
Isabel will accept Mr. Owen (for we do not care much about 
that) ; not whether the will has been lost, for we are at the 
very beginning of the book put in possession of the secret, 
but simply what phase Cousin Henry’s weakness will next 
assume. The workings of his mind and the vacillations of 
his purpose, his self-communings and self-reproaches, are 
followed with wrapt attention, although there is, in fact, 
nothing in them, and every experienced novel reader would 
have been able to foretell the end from the opening chapter. 
This subtle web, woven of such thin materials, is not, perhaps, 
the highest style of art, and the mechanical execution of the 
work, suffering as it does from the mannerisms of language 
which have become a part of Mr. Trollope’s nature, leaves 
very much to be desired. Yet, stilted as the English often 
is, it is always pure and grammatical, and although the reader 
dislikes Cousin Henry cordially, and may occasionally say to 
himself that he does not really care at all what the odious 
man thinks and how much he suffers, he is yet carried on 
almost against his will to turn page after page with increasing 
attention, till, when the end is reached, he is inclined to ask 
himself by what means Mr. Trollope has succeeded in 
making a couple of hours fly so rapidly. This, we take it, isa 
sufficient proof that the novel—if novel it be—is a success ; 
not as a great novel, but as an elaborate, though small, study 
of human nature. 

Those who have read “The Prodigal Daughter” will be 
somewhat disappointed with Dark and Light Stories 
(Chapman and Hall) by the same author. For the power 
which would have been sufficient to produce a perfect work 
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is here sadly frittered away in a number of short tales, some 
of which are so slight as hardly to deserve being called tales 
at all, while others, though more complete, are but indistinct 
sketches after all, and give no opportunity for development 
of character. They are, however, clever enough ; and the 
first two (the Amateur Lunatic) are extremely amusing, but 
are fathered, in no ambiguous language, on a newspaper cor- 
respondent, a hero of a hundred fights, who would, we think, 
repudiate ever having gone through the adventures here 
described. “The Disappearance of Mrs. Bennion,” which 
should be dramatic in the extreme, is merely nauseous, and we 
are surprised that an author like “ Mark Hope” assumes the 
possibility of a woman being quietly condemned to penal servi- 
tude asthe accomplice ofa forger simply because she wasfound 
in his rooms when he was arrested, without any further evi- 
dence and without any inquiry whatever as to her antecedents. 
“The Murder at Ferrar’s Farm” appears equally impro- 
bable, for, turning as it does on the miraculous intelligence 
of an amateur detective, it is too briefly told for us to appre- 
ciate the train of reasoning which led to the discovery of the 
real murderer. Some of the stories, for instance, a “ Plain 
Girls’ Ordeal” and “ The Rightful Heir” are simply weak, 
and would seem best adapted to the Christmas numbers of 
our most twaddly magazines ; others, however, like “ A Story 
of the Prince Imperial,” are worth telling, and are well told. 
Altogether the book is an excellent one for reading during a 
railway journey, or for an idle hour in the evening, but can 
justify no higher claims to attention. 


Elinor Dryden. By Katherine S. Macquoid. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington.)—This is not a new 
novel, we are informed in the preface, but only a new edition 
of an old story, which the author fancied was “ worth im- 
proving.” We have not met with “ Elinor Dryden” in her 
original form, but from present indications we should hardly 
have judged her deserving of the “care and time” claimed 
to have been expended on her embellishment. The plot is 
weak, and the characters are unpleasing. It is irritating 
to know that half-an-hour’s conversation with a next-door 
neighbour might at any time clear up the mystery and misery 
which the principal characters insist on suffering throughout 
the greater part of the book. The hero is a peculiarly-per- 
fect specimen of a disinterested youth, who ultimately suc- 
ceeds to his long-lost patrimony ; but it is hard to say 
whether the causes which lead up to the climax at one end 
of the book or at the other are the less satisfactory. Elinor 
Dryden herself is a deceitful damsel who longed and prayed 
for beauty, and who, when her prayers were granted and her 
“ wonderful eyes” had gained for her two lovers at once, 
“ with what strength there can be in a double heart, she loved 
them both.” (P. 263.) The real heroine, however, we sup- 
pose, must be considered to be the wife of the hero, and this 
young lady’s perfections somewhat puzzle us, and are at 
least of a singularly precocious kind. We will quote our 
introduction to her; for a first appearance a few pages 
further back, and which is at once followed by a fainting 
fit, hardly counts :—“ He thought he had never seen anyone 
look so lovely as Cecil did to-day. She was nearing fifteen, 
but like most fair-complexioned women, looked far younger 
than her age, and her father unconsciously kept up the delu- 
sion by mounting her on the diminutive white pony she had 
ridden from a child.” (P. 93.) We fell to wondering at 
what “far younger” period she may have discarded her 
perambulator. The gentlemen are luckily no more life-like 
than the ladies, but they are very much more unpleasant. 
There is a secondary hero in the person of a most contemp- 
tible James Fisher, who makes loves to two sisters at one 
time, and whose disagreeable efforts in this direction are 
with an unconscious irony compared by the author to 
those of the men who “climb a grand mast projecting over 
deep water for a reward fastened to the end.” (P. 267.) We 
hardly think that the publication of the novel will add to 
Mrs. Macquoid’s reputation, and even the merit which it 
possesses of being in one volume is largely qualified by the 
fact that the pages are closely-printed, and that there are 
400 of them. 


The Last of Her Line. By the Author of “St. Olave.” 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The canons of taste we know 
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to be by no means fixed. In art we have been but lately told 
that we are to accept nebulous “nocturnes,” and sombre 
“ symphonies,” and affected “arrangements in colour,” in 
the place of what we had hitherto been taught to consider 
patiently painted pictures ; nay, more, that we are to “ suffer 
and be silent ”—respectfully and admiringly silent—in pre- 
sence of such artistic innovations. In literature it is no 
better, at least in that branch which Mudie’s shelves supply 
to by far the greater part of his subscribers. Within some 
living memories the ever varying verdict of public opinion 
has moved from a Miss Mitford to a Miss Mathers! Thus 
when old-fashioned landmarks are shifted about with the 
slippery promptitude of the Humane Society’s signal posts, 
it is reassuring to come occasionally on a bit of once familiar 
ground, and to light upon a novel where pure English and 
pure sentiment and a possible plot assert their presence, 
instead of being, in the careless fashion which obtains now- 
adays, conspicuous by their absence. The book under 
review will, we think, be found to fulfil these “ once-upon-a- 
time” essential conditions of novel-writing. ‘‘ The Last of 
Her Line” is a middle-aged maiden lady, an acknowledged 
member of that worthy, melancholy, and undistinguishable 
crowd who “have seen better days.” But Ellen Maplethorpe 
is neither melancholy nor monotonous ; the story of how the 
better days came, and how they waned, is told in a very 
pleasant and original way. There is no sudden bank failure 
or unlucky speculation to startle the reader, and to change 
in a single night the fortunes of the Maplethorpe family. 
Quite naturally, and almost prosaically, and yet with entire 
sympathy, we see the sisters leave behind them the pros- 
perous High Street leisure of their youth and take up life 
again in poor and solitary fashion in the “little cottage by 
the brook.” “ Unsuccessful, doubtless,” says the author, 
“might such lives seem as the world looks at success, but 
the little fragment of our existence which is lived on this side 
the curtain is too broken for anyone to say whether, looked 
at in the large light of the life behind, it may not have all 
in it that is least worthy of the name of failure.” (Vol. i., 
p. 139.) And so it certainly shows, set side by side of the 
lucky Luke Atcherley’s family, who had gone up in the social 
scale as the Maplethorpes had gone down. There is a faint 
undefinable flavour of dear “ comfortable” Mrs, Boffin about 
Mrs. Atcherley, whom “a wave of wealth had long ago swept 
out of her quiet haven and a twenty-pound house and a 
maid-of-all-work, and was carrying further and further into 
the open sea of appearances.” And her struggles to “keep 
going on and on, until her husband’s ambition of having the 
largest house and the heaviest plate and the most gaudy- 
dressed wife and daughters in Saxelby ” (vol. ii., p, 351), give 
occasion for some really humorous writing. The humour 
is, however, never ill-natured, and if we laugh over the per- 
plexities of the dinner-party given to, and graced by, the 
“vicar’s lady,” or at good-hearted Mrs. Atcherley herself, who 
was never quite comfortable in her “silks at 17s.6d. per yard,” 
or even at Miss Selina, who had been highly finished with 
“all the extras,” and who “always set her mind on a clergy- 
man on account of being able to get into society more,” 
they are all good-tempered laughs, in which there lurks no 
spice of malice. The solitary occasion in which we notice a 
little suspicion of something less than good-natured charac- 
ter-painting on the part of the author, is in the delineation of 
a Mrs. Maleveron, who “ consults her own interests” to the 
extent of “availing herself as much as possible of the hap- 
piness of her friends, since shé could not reap a harvest out 
of their disappointments.” (Vol. iii., p. 239.) This lady is 
depicted as so charmingly and outrageously selfish, and 
withal so hypocritical and so well-dressed, that the artistic 
touch of a fellow-woman is unconsciously betrayed. The 
author evidently dislikes her creation, insomuch that she 
cannot trouble even to remember her charms accurately, 
since she is described on one page (28) as “little,” and on 
another (200) as “tall.” We ourselves incline to believe that 
the latter description was the more correct, since the shadow 
she casts is certainly a trifle extra size, not to say exag- 
gerated. But the chief interest in what we have ventured to 
praise as an old-fashioned novel lies of course in the love 
Story, and this is a love story, as it were, in two generations. 
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Callis Maplethorpe, so sweet in her age, had necessarily a 
lover in her youth, who, as is the wont of lovers, not only in 
novels, goes away to India to try and make his fortune, and 
does not make it, but after long years marries someone 
else. There is, however, in this especial case almost as much 
excuse for Miss Maplethorpe’s lover as for the poor little 
bride of Auld Robin Grey. Misfortunes conspire against 
constancy. Callis’s father dies, and her mother goes mad, 
and her fortune vanishes, and what prospect is there for the 
lovers except of indefinite waiting? So, woman-like, she 
releases him, and, man-like, he after a while accepts the 
release, and drifts, as we said, into marrying somebody else. 
Subsequently, both he and his wife die ; and the little orphaned 
Mopsie and her lover must, we suppose, be considered the 
real heroine and hero of thetale. Per se, they are both quite 
entitled to that place of honour, but we turn with exceeding 
liking to the older and perhaps the less fascinating figure of 
“ Mother Callis,” as bright little Mopsie learned to call her. 
The book may be read twice, once for the story and once 
for the style, and will even then be closed with regret as a 
thoroughly charming and unconventional novel. 

Who is Mary? By F. W. Sherer. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This little white-bound volume is called a cabinet 
novel. Mary is brought up by the Selbys as their daughter, 
and only discovers after old Mr. Selby dies that she is a 
foundling. As soon as she knows this she at once falls in 
love with George, her whilom brother, who is about to emi- 
grate, and confides to him, in a letter which he is not to 
open till he reaches his destination, the secret of her 
birth, There is an exceedingly unpleasant suggestiveness 
in the description of Mary’s maidenly feelings towards the 
young man, who still believes himself to be her brother ; 
and the haste with which, after the discovery, she jumps to 
the conclusion that he also loves her in anything but a 
brotherly manner, is as disgusting as the manner in which 
it is told is vulgar. George is almost as bad, for he says :— 
“My poor wounded heart leapt up to think that I might 
change my fond brotherly love for you to a tenderer feeling, 
and I yearned to ask you if you could reciprocate it” ; his 
“poor heart” having been wounded by the pretty but ex- 
tremely slangy and fast Miss Lister, who had jilted him to 
marry old Sir George Pilgrim, the only amusing character in 
the book. We will not, however, entirely spoil what little inter- 
est there is in it by telling the whole plot, which is of truly in- 
fantine simplicity, and in which inexplicable presentiments 
(what the Germans call AAnungen) in connection with pansies 
play an important part. Let the reader solve for himself the 
puzzle of Mary’s parentage ; his attempts to guess the riddle 
will scarcely cause any sleepless nights. We cannot, how- 
ever, conclude without quoting the following specimens of 
the author’s style :—“ That night, after dinner, as April did 
not stint the ivory of a young moon,” . . . and “ Day 
was fast dying; in the bare chill sky of an early spring 
evening the sun rested his orb, like some beautiful tropical 
fruit, on the banquet-table of the west, and as the bright 
circle sank a rapture of colour and glory struck upwards.” 
Those who want more of this sort of thing are referred to 
“Who is Mary?” 

The King of Bath; or, Life at a Spa in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Mrs. Hibbert Ware, 2 vols. (Skeet), is a series 
of hasty sketches disjointedly put together rather than a 
novel or a biography. The book will not add much to our 
knowledge of Beau Nash, or of the days in which he reigned 
in Bath ; but the authoress is painstaking and may be con- 
gratulated upon her industry. The characters are feeble and 
are probably derived from comedies of the period. Captain 
Hawser and Boscawen are types common in Wycherly and 
Congreve, and in drawing them Mrs. Ware has not been too 
reticent in her colouring. 

Nemesis. A novel. By F. Garrett. (Remington.)—This, 
the author explains, is the first of three stories illustrative of 
the three principal vices to which suffering humanity is 
prone. He has opened the series by endeavouring to show 
the terrible evil of drink, not only on the actual drunkard, 
but on all who are brought in contact with him or her. The 
story is fairly interesting, and at times fairly descriptive ; but 
the moral is throughout too painfully apparent, and con- 
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sequently the selections are laboured, and ag drink fe 
dragged in on the smallest pretence. The merits of the 
book, moreover, are not enhanced by the introduction of 28 
pages in the centre appertaining to some other work, a 
piece of carelessness on the part of publisher and binder that 
is inexcusable. We should hope that in the copies offered 
to the public this has been rectified. For the rest, we must 
leave those interested in this class of literature to determine 
among them whether the pages of “ Nemesis” are calculated 
to do either good or harm. 

The Last of the Kerdrics, by Wm. Minturn (S. Tinsley), 
a story of the French Revolution, is told with considerable 
power. The love, stronger than death, of Blanche Labadie 
and André de Kerdric is full of glowand passion. The cha- 
racter of Jean le Potet is firm and vigorous, and we shall 
be disappointed if Mr. Minturn does not produce still better 
work. “The Last of the Kerdrics” is undeniably a promis- 
ing tale. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


pee dine 
bi is with great regret that we record the sudden and un- 
expected death of Mr. William Jerrold Dixon, the eldest 
son of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. He was a member of the Bar, 
Secretary to the Royal Sanitary Committee, and a pleasing 
journalist. He also essayed play-writing with some success ; 
and had he lived would doubtless have enriched our dramatic 
literature. Young—scarcely thirty—kindly and amusing, 
Mr. Dixon was highly esteemed, but to none was he endeared 
more than to his brother members of the “ Savage,” of which 
club he lately held the post of hon. secretary. 


THE following paragraphs which appear in two of our con- 
temporaries last Saturday, are worth reprinting, if only 
to show how widespread is the practice of personal 
journalism, and how it has suddenly cropped up in quarters 
where it might have been least expected. 

In the /élustrated London News a well-known correspon- 
dent who has omitted to send his letter of gossip, one week, 
fills up a considerable portion of his next letter with the 
reasons for the omission, thus :— 

“TI write,” he says, “the ‘Echoes’ on Wednesday. Last 
Tuesday, the seventh of October, I had an exceptionally 
hard day’s work to do, and went to bed at midnight, leaving 
strict written injunctions that I was to be called at six on the 
following morning. It is the cook who calls me, and she 
herself is punctually called by a white Pomeranian dog of 
mine. Who calls Bismarck (the Pomeranian in question) I 
do not know. Conscience, perhaps. At the appointed hour 
on Wednesday the cook faithfully hammered at mydoor. It 
was the old, old story. The hammering at once led me to 
dream that I was living next door to a cooper or an under- 
taker, or that I was assisting at a sale by auction at 
Christie’s. At all events, I slept very comfortably until a 
quarter past eight, when I awoke, in horror and remorse, 
and with the grim consciousness that it was now physically 
impossible to write the ‘ Echoes.’” 

“Why? The whole day was before me. Aye ; but at ten 
minutes past ten a.m. I was bound to catch the express 
from Euston to Liverpool. I did catch it; and I thought, as 
I gloomily took my ticket at the booking-office, how I 
should ‘catch’ it next week from my readers in this 
Journal.” 


The second extract is from a review of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s novel “Cousin Henry,” in the columns of the 
Sfectator, which commences thus :— 


_“* Cousin Henry’ came to us while we were at the sea- 
side, and the morning being fine and warm, we betook our- 
selves in his company to a secluded part of the beach, 
and having made ourselves comfortable under the shadow 
of a boulder, out of the way of the wind, but with 
an outlook on the sea, we took the first volume out of 
our pocket, and opened it. The waves were breaking 
thirty or forty yards away; a boat, with ’Arry and 
his friends on board, was bobbing about a short distance 
from the shore ; and further out, in the offing, a few white 
sails were visible, steady under the breeze. Long familiarity 
with Mr. Trollope’s kindly ways had inspired us with 
unbounded confidence in him, and we were prepared to pass 
a serene and not unenviable forenoon.” 


We give the extracts without comment as signs of the 
times. 
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THE sixth annual meeting of the Old Ford Road School of 
Science and Art, under the presidency of Professor J. B 
D.C.L., on Thursday last, showed the state of affairs in 
connection with the school to be remarkably satisfactory, 


During the present year its members have won forty-four . 


prizes, 113 certificates, and two scholarships of the value of 
£15 each. Since the institution was first opened, some seven 
years ago, it has made astonishing progress ; there are now 
128 day scholars and seventy-five attending evening class, 
Altogether, as the learned Professor pointed out, the matter 


is a subject for sincere congratulation. Healthy educational | 


improvement cannot spread too rapidly nor too widely in the 
East End. 


THE American Consuls in many of the principal towns of 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Hol- 
land, and other countries, were some time ago instructed to 
make careful inquiries into the state of labour, rates of wages, 
habits of the working classes, &c., and have embodied the 
results in reports to Secretary Evarts. Much valuable infor- 
mation has thus been collected, an analysis of which, with 
criticism, appears in this week’s Capital and Labour, an 
advance copy of the volume of reports having been sent to 
that journal from the Treasury Department at Washington. 


THE Earl of Aberdeen is not amongst the most wealthy of 
British noblemen, but he is just entering on an enterprise 
which shows him to be a man of courage and energy, and for 
whose expected valuable pecuniary results he must be content 
to wait. This enterprise is no less than the construction of 
a local railway of considerable importance, upwards of ten 
miles in length, and running from Udny Station, on the 
Buchan line, to Methlick village, which is the centre of his 
lordship’s Haddo House property. The estimated cost of the 


line is £55,000, the whole of which will be borne by Lord: 


Aberdeen. Politically his lordship has now thrown in the 
whole of his influence with the Liberal party. 


Mr. E. J. REED, M.P., is engaged on a work descriptive of 
his tour in Japan. The Word, in referring to this work 
recently, indulged in a little misplaced pleasantry at the 
expense of the Japanese. “Their respect for the Member 
for Pembroke was unbounded,” said Mr. Edmund Yates’s 
journal. “In Yedo he is popularly believed to be at least our 
ex-Lord Mayor.” The 7okio Times, ina number just to hand, 
effectively turns the tables upon the Wor/d, with its affected 
superiority ; “Of course,” remarks the Japanese journal, “it 
is understood that in foreign quarters the ignorance ascribed 
to Japanese, of western matters 7s as dense as that which 
really prevails in London and elsewhere on far Eastern 
subjects. Possibly, as the materials for chapters on mytho- 
logy, history, and art in Mr. Reed’s forthcoming book have 
been contributed by foreign experts of ability, he may effect 
a useful share toward dispelling some of the prevailing 
clouds of misapprehension.” Rather neat, this. 


THE younger brother of Mr. Alexander Smith, David 
Murray Smith, who died some time ago, left some verses 
behind him. It is not improbable that they will be pub- 
lished. 


MEssRS. KERBY AND ENDEAN will shortly issue, as 4 
class-book for students in French, Books I. and II. of “La 
Fontaine's Fables,” and Part I. of Victor Hugo’s “ Orien- 
tales,” translated by Mr. J. N. Fazakerley. They are also 
preparing “ William Pigg, Esq., M.P., and his Adventures 
in Ham(p)shire,” in a series of artistic sketches, by the 
Hon. Charlotte Ellis, with humorous letterpress by the 
Rev. H. A. Martin; a new Cookery Book, “by “ Short,” 
author of “Dinners at Home,” entitled “ Breakfasts and 
Luncheons at Home”; and “The Stepping Stones, an 
allegory,” by the Author of “Are any of our Protestant 
Churches to be done away with?” 


IT is reported that some of the manuscripts belonging to 
the late Mr. William Jenkyns have been recovered at Simla 
and elsewhere in India, and will be published ere long. _ 
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Mr. EpwarpD F. SANDEMAN will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Griffith and Farran, an account of his 
travels in South Africa, under the title of “Ten Months in 
an Ox Waggon: Reminiscences of Boer Life.” A special 
feature of the book will be the description of the home-life of 
the Boers and their chief characteristics, and it will contain 
half-a-dozen chapters of shooting experiences in the country 
to the far east of the Transvaal, with accounts of the various 
big game of that region. A visit to the gold fields is also 
described, and some account will be given of the life of the 
miners. The volume will contain a map of the country. 


MR. DAVID WINGATE, the Scotch poet, who lately married 
a granddaughter of Robert Burns, has, like Alexander Smith, 
taken to story telling, and is at present publishing a tale in 
the Glusgow W.ckly Herald. 


AT Belgrade wi!l shortly appear a drochure on the Austrian 
occupation, from the pen of the well-known Panslavist leader, 
General Fadaeff. It will be entitled “ The Truth about the 
Bosnian March of Occupation” (“Pravda o bosnaiskom 
okkoopatsionnom pochod”), and will be directed against 
Austrian policy in general and the Austrian army in parti- 
cular. We may mention that among the “truths” disclosed 
by the Russian Gencral is a tabulated statement alleging the 
insurgent force during the fighting in Bosnia to have never 
exceeded 14,000 undisciplined men as compared with the 
arms of nearly a quarter of a million troops employed by the 
Austrians. 


THE writer, who will shortly publish a work on the Dis- 
establishment Question on Scotland, is also seeking, it would 
seem, to square the political circle by writing a book on the 
“ Reconcilement between Secularism and the Democracy.” 


THE Rev. H. R. Haweis, the Broad Church preacher of 
St. James's, Marylebone, who delights to depart from the 
beaten track, and to take up for treatment topics which would 
be regarded by most divines as secular, will shortly publish 
a series of Lectures on Browning, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Wordsworth, and other poets. 


Mr. A. H. KEANE, the well-known contributor to ethno- 
logic 1] science, is largely engaged at present in the produc- 
tion o Mr. Stanford's “ Gazetteer.” 


THE new serial story about to appear in Social Notes, 
uni r the title of “ Barberina: a True Story,” is, we under- 
stand, a translation from the Italian “ Una fra Tante.” The 
authoress, although in this instance she writes under the 
pseudomym of “Emma,” is a I:dy well known in Italian 
circles, and is the cousin of a late Home Minister. 


Mr. BRANDRAM, whose extraordinary Shakespeare re- 
citals have attracted deserved attention, will give a series of 
ten Tuesday afternoon recitals during the months of 
January, February, and March. Mr. Brandram does not, 
like most of his predecessors, read the plays, but recites them 
most dramatically, without the help of any book whatever. 
He has now added “ Romeo and Juliet ” to the seven of his 
former répertoire. 


M. SARDOU’s new piece for the Théatre Fran¢sis con- 
tinues to be the subject of much gossip at Paris. The plot 
is political, and it is reported that M. Coquelin the elder, 
‘who is an intimate friend of M. Gambetta, has declined to 
act in iton the extraordinary plea that his political convic- 
‘tions do not permit him to take a part in a play written by 
en author of clerical tendencies. 


A REALLY interesting centenarian—or, to be more accu- 
‘rate, a centenarian all but four days—has just passed away 
at Truro, in Mrs. Mary Hogg, widow of Mr. Thomas Hogg, 
form: rly Headmaster of the Grammar School there. She 
was born in Edinburgh, and left before the Review of that 
name was founded. She remembered Sir Walter Scott 


before he had written a line of the prose and verse that have 
given him his fame, and heard Charles James Fox address 
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the electors of Westminster. A kindly, yet shrewd woman, 
an accomplished artist, she slipped and slept, as become an 
unconscious disciple of Dr. Richardson, out of this world 
into the Great “ Salutland.” 





LECTURING is to be very profitable in the United States 
next season. A scientific writer was offered the other day 
£1000 for a three months’ tour. Mr. R. A. Proctor, who is 
to make a fifteen months’ tour, is likely to come back with 
“a fortune.” 


THERE will shortly be published a volume, consisting of 
“Jottings in Prose and Verse,” by Dr. White, formerly 
Mathematical Master in the Academy of Irvine, Scotland. 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the publisher, commenced his 
career as a printer’s apprentice in Irvine, and rather singu- 
larly his late partner, Dr. William Jack, now Professor of 
Mathematics in Glasgow University, was a native of the 
same town. 


THE American Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
holds strong social and religious views, and is not afraid of 
advancing them. Having been questioned upon the policy 
of the United States Government towards the Mormons, he 
has replied by expressing an earnest wish that Congress, 
however demoralised by party politics, will never admit Utah 
as a State into the Union so long as polygamy exists. 


IT is stated in some provincial papers that three competing 
accounts of the tour of General Grant round the world are to 
be published, one of them simultaneously in New York and 
London. 


IT is said that a new play, written by Mr. Robert Bucha- 
nan, will shortly be produced at the St. James’s Theatre. 


THE theory of the economy of living abroad is becoming 
rudely dispelled, almost every desirable place of residence in 
the South of France being now dearer than in England. 
At Pau and Arcachon it was once possible to live comfort- 
ably on small means, but, judging from a private letter just 
received, it is no longer so at Arcachon. “A moderate- 
sized villa, barely furnished, in the Ville d’Hiver, costs £80 
for six months, and a French servant 56 francs a month. 
A cauliflower costs 1f. 25c., meat is from 2f. to 3f. a pound, 
tea 6f. to 12f., butter 2f, sugar 85c.,” and so on. Arcachon, 
be it remembered, is not a great fashionable winter resort 
like Cannes or Nice, but a quiet little town south of Bor- 
deaux, built on sand hills near a forest of pines. 


MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN have to-day 
published the first divisional volume of their Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. Such a work deserves, of course, more than the 
mere notice of its appearance, which is all for which we have 
space and time this week. It must for to-day suffice to say 
that itis to be completed in twelve volumes within about five 
years, and promises to be as useful as it is convenient to 
handle and well bound. 


MR. BARNETT SMITH’S “ Life of Gladstone” will shortly 
appear. 


We have received a communication from the Author of 
e Science of Taste,” which we are unavoidably compelled 
to defer until next week.| 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
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Lush —Fifty Years in Sandbourne. Griffith and Farran. 
tonne, oa M M. ee eae of Industry. Macmillan. 

, G.—The Egoist. 3 vols, C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
. Cosmo. rner. , Saes 


Low Co. 
—Metrical Translations from Sanscrit Writers. ‘Triibner and Co. 
ordenskiéld, A. E.—Arctic Voyages. Macmillan and Co. 


Stow, F, M. A Simpl Poems from a Rivin 
in Bookkeepi M ay Co. 
Thoratre, es ttie of th ¢ Robins. T. Be ed Soe. 
Tracts. liam Youn 
Woe i. H. J., F.S.A.-A History of Design on Painted Glass, James 
Parker and Co. 





FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


(a) Science. 
Di de Géographie Universelle. Vol. I. Hachette. 
een as Raber Victor Largeau. Hachette. 
(46) History AND B1ioGRapny. 
Histoire de I’Esclavage.—Par Henri Wallon. Nouvelle Edition. Vol. III. 


H tte. s 
Histoire 4’ Outat Tall, conquérant du Pays de La Braye.— Par M. de Gobineau. 


Mémoires de VEstoile,—Publiés MM. Brunet, Paul Lacroix, Ch. Read, 
éc. Vol. VII. Libraire des Bib!iophiles., 


(c) Fiction. 


Laurence Clarys.—Par Camille Alary. J. Rouff. 

Le Crime de Opéra. —Par Fortuné de sisgobey. Plon. 
La Peau du Mort.—Par Camille Debans. Dentu, 

Les Rois en Exi]l — Par Alphonse —. er ag 
Madame Lise.— Par Maurice Drack. i= 

Mauroy. — Par Amédée Delorme. Pau Ollondortf. 


(d@) MiscRLLANEOUS. 


Nouveaux Samedis.— Par de Pontmartin. Calmann Levy. 
Scénes de la Vie de Théatre.—Par A. Dreyfus. Calmann Levy. 
Variévés Littéraires.—Par Albert. Hachette. 
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NOW READY, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for OCTOBER, price as. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
I, —. Needs and eee] Kg George Henry Lewes. 


Realism in Dramatic Art. 
Il. Our ep lic Schools. IV. Rugb 
Ill. The Maid of Song. A Poem “ By vai. What does Home-Rule ee ? 


‘Thomas Gordon Hake. By a Home-Rule 
IV. Workhouse Visiting and Manage-| IX. Hardy's Novels. 
ment. : X. Can Army Short Service be 
V. The Story ofa Lie. By R. Louis Made to Work ? 
Stevenson, author of “‘ Travels; XI. Sele Books. 
with a Donkey,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. 


By the Author of “ Tw Orpgat or Ricnarp Fevers,” &c. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Physical, Historical, Political, & Descriptive 
Geography. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


Editor of the “ Africa ” Vol ** Stanford’s Compendi f Geograph 
“Travel e late i aabes tas had Googreniiieel Society’s os ee Ake 
x ition. 
Large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and IIlustrations. 


The major ion of this, probably the last literary work upon which the | 
Mr. Keith oun ons ed, was : type and revised by him be‘ore he left 
Bogined. and the cmsieinden the MS he forwarded from Zinzibar. Thee whole 
Work has, since his death, — carefull gone over, and it is tone wi'l be 
found to sustain the author's great repu Preparing. 


A Short History of Natural Science, 


AND OF 7. see OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME O 
E GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


For iy Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “ The ee of rane ly ”" Botanical Tables for the Use of 
Junior S 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 ‘Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[ This Day. 
‘In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important omis~ 
sions, especially as regards ‘ Sound,’ which had been before entirely neg' ected, 
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gestion of Mr. Darwin, ed several pages upon the Botany of the Nine 
Century. Lastly, besides many minor additions, I have given, in a new final 
chapter, some o the latest advances in Science.”—-E-xtract Srom Preface. 


By the same Authoress, 


The Fairyland of Science. 


Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 6s 


Modern Meteorology. 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Meteorological Society. 
ay &. MAMM,F. R.C.S. ; J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S. ; R. STRACHAN: 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S.; and 
R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

**The series of six lectures on Modern Meteorol delivered under the 
auspices of the Meteorological Society last year, have gathered to, ether 
into a volume with illustrations, and published for the benefit of those who were 
nct fortunate enough to attend that valuable course of addcesses. The lecturers 
are all gentlemen who have devoted special attention to this department of 
science, which may be said to owe its origin to the facilities afforded by the 
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An Atlas of Anatomy ; 
OR, PICTURES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


In Twenty-four Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 1co Separate Figures. 
” With Descriptive Letterpress. ” 


By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, 


Member of the oe School Board ; Author of the Physiological Sections of 
** Simple Lessons for Home Use,” &c. 


Fcap. folio, 12s. 6d. 
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Geological Glossary for the Use of Students. 
By the late THOMAS OLDHAM, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Formerly Superintendent of the Geological Survey of Iadia. 
Edited by R. D. OLDHAM, Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
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SHOWING THE ORDER OF SUPERPOSITION AND APPROX’- 
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Of the “* Mining Record” Office. 
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The Variation of Animals and 


PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. 4th Thousand. Woodcuts. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


The Descent of Man, and Selec- 


— in RELATION to SEX. 11th Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 
vO. 9S. 


The Expression of the Emotions 


in MAN and ANIMALS. oth Thousand. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The Effects of Cross and Self- 


FERTILISATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The Various Contrivances by 


which ORCHIDS -_ FERTILISED by INSECTS. and edition. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Insectivorous Plants. 4th Thousand, 


Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 145. 


The Movements and Habits of 


CLIMBING PLANTS. end Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Different Forms of Flowers 


on PLANTS of the same SPECIES. Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Sketch of the Life of Erasmus 


DARWIN. By Cuartzs Darwin, F.R.S. With a Study of his 
Scientific Works by Ernest Kraus. Translated by W. S. DAuias. 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


Facts and abil te for Darwin. 


Ff Mt Fritz Mutier. Translated by W. S. Darras, F.L.S. With 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
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FRILIGRATH-KROEKER. Illustrated by eight plates and four picture 
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3 vols. 
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Just published, crown 8vo. 5s , with illustrations, cloth, 
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Just published, crown 8vo. with illustrations, 5s., cloth, 
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By Mrs. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth, 
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Rev. Hoxatius Bonar, D.D., Author of “ Hymas of Faith and Hope,” 
&c., &e 

: Just published, p»st 16tno. 18. 6d., cloth, 


COUNSEL and MICHT; Prayers and 


Meduations Adapted ttom Sermons by the Very Rev. «). J. VAUGHAN, 
D.vV., Lean of Lil.ndaff, and Master of the Temple. Compiled by R. N.C. 


Just publi-hed, post 8vo. 7s. 6d., cloth, 


TWELVE MONTHS in MADAGASCAR. 


By the tate Kev J. Mu.cens, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Sove'y. With ilustrations. 


Just published, crown 32mo, cloth, 1s., cloth gilt and gilt edges, rs. 6d, 


A RED-LINE EDITION of BOCATSKY’S 


GOLDEN TREASURY. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


BIBLE CHILDREN. Studies ffor the 


Young. By the Rev, James Wacus, M.A., Author of “‘ Bible Echoes.” 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO,, 25, Berners Street. 
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VI. THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 
BALLADE 


. CRITICISM PAST AND PRESENT 

IX. THE SEALED LETTER. 

X. SNARK-HUNTING AT LYME REGIS. 

Xi. A SONNET. 

: VIVIAN THE SEAUY ar OTGEER 

‘ > » rs. ANNIE E. EpwWARDES, aut 
of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c.  (Continued.) , ee 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 241, 


For NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Oxrewant. 
Chapters I.—IV. 

HISTORY AND POLITICS. By Prorgssor Ssetry. No. IV. 

THE INDO-MEDITERRANEA RAILWAY. By Commander V. 
Lovett Cameron. R.N. IT.—ITS POLITICAL ASPECT. 

THE RUSSIAN GIPSIES. By Cuartes G. LeLanp. 

A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE THEORY OF EVOLU.- 
TION. By W. H. L. RUSSELL, F.R.S. 

A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kzgary. Chapters XXXIX., XT. 

NOTE ON BURNS’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. By Professor W; 


ACK. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. By Mrs. WestLaxe. 
THE GRAIN-PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By L. B. Sipway, of Chicago. 





Pe 2X. SP 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 





On October 29, Price One Shilling, No. 239, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu MaurigR and W. SMALL. 


CoNTENTs. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance, (With an Illustration.) Chap. XIV.. 
—Evil Tidings. XV.—Temptation. VI.—Through the Dark. 


The Apologia of Art. 

An Elderly Romance. 

Forms of Salutation. 

Dinners in Literature. 

Animal Music. By James Sutty. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXV.—In which 
Léon p'ays the part of Bayard to a Limited Audience. XXVI.—The Last 
Evening. XXVII.—Farewell to Algiers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


ee 


To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their 
Specific Treatment. 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S HvyporpnuospHiTes AND INHALANTS. 


and 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 





a 


OOKS.—Upwards of 100,000 Volumes in various 

departments of Literature constantly on SALE, at SANDELL and 

SMITH’S Cheap Book Warehouses, 136, City Road, London, E.C. Esta- 
blished half acentury. Catalogues gratis. 


Books bought in any quantity, and the utmost value given in cash, thus 
avoiding the expense and uncertainty of auctious 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S . 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis ard post free. 





Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty PrintEp, AND Curious WoRKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misce_Lanzous Books. 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry IrvInG. 





SATURDAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY, October 2th, 27th, and 28th, 
THE IRON CHEST. Mr. Irving. 

WEDNESDAY, the 29th, HAMLET ; Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 

THURSDAY and FRIDAY, the oth and 31st, the Theatre will be closed ; 
and on SATURDAY, November rst, 

THE MERCHANT,.OF VENICE 

will be produced, Mr. Irving; Miss El'en Terry. 

Box-office open ro tills. No fees of any kind. 





NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


*HIS EVENING, ROB ROY at 7.39.—Messrs. 
Walter Bentley, E. Coote, Edmund Lyons, F. W. yndham, A. 
Redwood, R. Lyons, J. Archer, Fosbrooke, E. Smart, N. Maidenhall, B. 
Montagu St. John, Cheon &c. Gilroy’s Troupe of Highland dancers ~ 
ipers. Scenery by Messrs. O’Conror, Gordon and Harford, J. Brunten, T. _ 
Hall, &c. A fulland efficient orchestra and chorus, under the direction of W. 
C. Levy, by permission of Messrs. A. & S. Gatti. Correct costumes and 
appointments. At close of performance the National Anthem by the entire 
company. To meet the general wish eae Se no —— ~ ” ea 
dress, and the performance, asa rule, will conclude about tr. en a 
7. Prices :— Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls,4s; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Pit, rs. ; Gallery, 6d. 


Me BATEMAN as HELEN MACGREGOR. 














ANNY KEMBLE, in her “ Records of a Girlhood,” 
says :—We all went to see “‘ Rob Roy.” The Scotch airs set me crying 
with all the recoliections they awakened. In spice, moreover, of my knowing 
every plank and pulley and scene shifter and carpenter behind those scenes, there 
was I crying at this Scotch melo-drama, feeling my heart puff out my chest fer 
** Rob Roy,” though Mr. Ward is, alas, my acquaintance, and 1 know when te 
leaves the stage he goes and laughs and takes snuff in the green room. How I 
did cry at the Coronach and Helen MacGregor, though I know Mrs. Lovell is 
thinking ofthe taby, and the chorus singers of their suppers. How I did long 
to see Loch Lomond and its broad. deep, ca'm waters once more. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—An Electric Light from 

the roof of the Theatre will illuminate St. John Street Road every 

evening at 7. for the convenience of visitors, to indicate the carriage entrance to 
New Sadler’s Wells. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAIN- 


MENT IS NOW OPEN forthe Autumn Season at ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Place, with £1co REWARD. Mr. Corney Grain’s mu:ical 
sketch, OUR CALICO BALL, and BACK FROM INDIA.— Prices of admis- 
sion, 18., 2s.; stalls, 3s. and ss. Stalls may now be secured at the booking-office, 
St. George’s Hall, and at all the principal Libraries. A new first part, and a 
new musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, are in active preparation, and will be 
produced shortly, 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss SARAH THORNE. 











First Time here of the Successful Play EAST LYNNE. Miss Sarah Thorne 
jn the Dual Character of Lady Isabel anid Madame Vine. Miss Emily ‘J horne 
(from the Haymarket Theatre). Mr. George Thorne and Powerful Company. 

Concluding with the ROSEBUD OF sTINGING NEITLE FAKM 

New Songs and Dances. 


Mr. Alfred G. Vance and Concert Party. 


ONTINUED success of the GRAND DOME, 


BRIGHTON, programmes. MHundreds unable to obtain admission at 
Sheerness, Southend, Dover, and Folkestone. 

Artistes, Miss EUNICE IRVING (Comedienne) ANDRASSY 

RUDOLPH (Sitfleur and Mimic, from the Crystal Palace), EDGAR 
AUSTIN, AUGUSTUS BOWMAN, and 


ALFRED G. VANCE. 
All letters to Fulwood House, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 


SEASON 1879. 





HE Board of Management have the pleasure of 
. .ammouncing that they have secured the valuable services of the 
Unrivalled SOLO PIANISI and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


As Musical Director for the Season, and his CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO CONCERTS DAILY, 


from Four t> Six ani from Eight to Ten p.m. ‘The Concerts will be held in 
the FLORAL HALL, 


A Special Performance of CLASSICAL MUSIC every Tugspay Eventxc, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


The Board of Managemert reserve to themselves the right of naming certain 
days, should they see ft to do so, when Tickets will n:t A available. . 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


(,OOPALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
" » Wegmann re Seance Sameio te wate. 
ve pure a - avy inj ngredien 


Enriches Hot Joints. Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to Chops, ks, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
Agrees with the most delicate person. 
Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
“ great addition to Cheese. 
ossesses a pleasing piquancy. 
Every dish is improved hy its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid's Cup of Broth. 
mee be on every ieee. Se 
picures pronounce it the uce, 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can Le made, 
A marvel of ern and enterprise. 
A household wo Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 


CAUTION.—On exch Label is our Trane Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALt, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

‘This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest di-hes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigoratin 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold mexts, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I hve not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated “ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a wri‘er for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish’ always brings me to. imes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I connot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gord, so useful, and so ao If.it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ** Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co, Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity, 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable, 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best Indispensable to every household, and ar 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delic'ous puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over ot 

_ by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 1s., 28. 
and ss. tins, 
Pregared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 











OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged. 
to be the t and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system,. 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout,. 
theumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general devility and loss of appetite. hest restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in al! cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior tosherry and bitters or bitter beers 
— Sold by Chemists, Grocers. &c.. at rs., 15. 1¥4d., 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

epared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
P | *ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 

. Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, tam only too glad to 
testify to its « fficacy in neura'gia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.— Yours-truly, Emttv FaITHFULL, 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


san ie I I 


[OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to everything. 


i. ODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER, s 

for making delicicus custards without eges, in less time and at half the 
prce, Unequalled for the purpnses intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are imolicit'y followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the artic'e, and can recommend it to howsel eepers generally 
as a useful agent in the groepres on of a good . Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by G ocers, Chemists, Italian Wa: ehousemen, &c. 

















Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Lezds. 
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IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific ESS, PURITY, 
ALUE.— uRYCEWRIGH iin ag oo eh ag is 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 
Inscriptions accurate and “Ele and Tomb Furnishings 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitprincs, E.C., Lonpon, 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 











195, 196 
197, 198, | Torrensam Court Roan, Lonpon, w.c. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between Daw isu 

and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 

Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,— For terms and references apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 





B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons rly introduced, and 
Irterest allowed on the minimum monthly ba o charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circvlar Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 

and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 

CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, FERRY-BOATS. and 

such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same. —Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 3°9. Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 
8.30. ‘Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory diobe, 
14 stamps, 


LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 


APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS, 
AT KING’S COLLEGE. 











, ‘WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.L. one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from 9g to 10, 
ard the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to9. The public are admitted 
on paying the ( ollege fees, viz. £3 3s. for the Morning Lectures, and £1 11s. 6d. 
for the t.vening. The Lectures begin Wednesday 8th of October, and terminate 
at Faster. ‘They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 
private coll ctron. 
Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 
Residence, 149 Strand, W.C. ‘Terms, 7s. for Lesson «f one hour. 


“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 
Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


"Ee PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
KUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 





_ Any lenyth re wired will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 
in the Britich Isles, 

Parterns free on application to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 

Price from as. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per vard, 

The se si'ks are ‘mported direct from Lyons, and are to be had at manufac- 
turer's charges from the LYON’S SILK AGENCY COMPANY, 76, Alders- 
gate-street, London, E.C, 
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BRARY, 12, St. ’ 
‘reer LI Y, &s aa James’s Square, 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
"aaa Fee of £6 ; Life M 
Subscripti 4 or £2, with Eutrance Fee ; Life Me 
£26. Fifteen volumes ate to Country and ten to Town 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





In consequence of Spurious I mitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the - 
Ba rE ek 


their signature thus a, 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


G~ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


z HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Telegra -_" Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


FRY’S COCOA EXT.RAC 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
on an CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been sumiednetaped ".-yhturatad Post. o 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (mmediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jam, 27, 1877. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtai 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty, 


The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISH MENT. 

Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C., 





IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
as Piet Oe ac. try it. Roneoes and Preserves Faded and wore ae 
» as when new. ‘ost free, 15 or 30 stamps.— Brien » 5% 
a Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials a Prees Opictons. 
lic Ofini fi isite it i 
muleanee ca — -. 5. useful and valuable household requisite it is 
“ Coleraine, Ireland.—Gentlemen —Please to send me another bottle of 
* Miraciline” for which I enclose the stamps. I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shall recommend it to others. —Yours, truly, Ropgrt Given.” 
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HENRY A. IVORY & C0. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


During the late autumn, when the atmospheric changes are alike sudden 
and exteme, it is a subject for grave and serious consideration how the health 
can be best prese i alterative, like these pills, will be the 
surest preventive of disease, because it overcomes all derangements of the 
system, purifies and regulates the circulation, and gives that needful energy to 
the nervous structures, which carries the frame triumphantly through trials to 
which the weak and sickly would succumb. Neuralgic pains and rheumatic 
agonies derive present and permanent relief from diligent friction with Hollo- 
way’s ointment, which, acting as a derivative, releases the gorged and irritated 
blood-vessels from their congestion, and the nerves from pressure. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEB- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


E AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tirs, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on m st favourable terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/€ 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. : 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 





the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other pre tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 
KINGOES LOLION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1S. 
Note THE ADDRESS— 


W. BR. W. WRIGHT, 8ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. ; 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHFUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RMEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL, z 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


ordinary diet or labour. 
RH EUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who. as a rule, suffer 
. more from Rheumatism than any other class of men These Oils are of 
priceless value, as soon remove the aching pairs 
exposure to cold and produces. 


Note the Address—W, RB, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 
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Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Pan0 ana, Harmonium on one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {®itber Instrument can be played 


separately or in combin 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {mirably adapted for Church or 


Drawing-room. 


Orchestral lron Frame Piano.— ae and most simple in me- 


chanical arrangement. 


Orchestral / ron Frame Piano.— iteetee the great want. of this 


musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Fine Cream Laid Note .. oe ée oe “hen 64 
Su Cream Laid Note __.. ee oe ee ie 3 OS 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. ow 4 6 
ee ee oe os eo se we «« 2 6 

e Commercial Note Papers od es +» 48, 58S, and 6 6 
Foakune Papers, blue or cream sé tos. 6d., cncda. aad ™% 6 


The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Stee? 


noo by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics = a. sent Aer the 
cme Liobctnee pervade the sao F 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


i ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
. absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
Soe chr teiar aa 
cpsssdtahthatemeseniineman ae. 2 
y remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 

household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, 1os. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr, EVANS'S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. © 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantiies have 
been supplied for the African Army. 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and 10s. cases; or post free of 


AMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
oni also chests for the Colonies can be oMined ata Gilead rate. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


: | ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 

in a few days by this celebrated Medicine ei : 
prevent the distase attacking any vital part—Sold by all Clemists, at 
18. 134d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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A considerable amount of Capital having 
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Oct. 25, 1879. — 


ces sete eee should be made for the 
Available Shares, After the completion of the First Issue, all Wil bc atletves ot as Peeniem aero 


THE ESTATES AND BUILDINGS IMPROVEMENT AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANYS ACTS, 1862, 1867, and 1870. 
Capital :—£500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Payable—£2 on Application, £3 on Allotment, the Balance as required. 
FIRST ISSUE—sooco SHARES OF #10 EACH. 





DIRECTORS-— 


Major-General R. HUGHES, Brockley, Kent, and Cumber, Queen's County, 
r 


Ww. co TURNER, Esq., Metropolitan Chambers, New Broad Street, 
F. LIONEL TOMS, Esq, 19 and 21, Queen Victoria Street, Mansion House, E.C., Director of the Third City Provident Building Society. 


i j by the Shareholders at the first Annual General Meeting. By this means investors will be assured that 
Trane Diieqetom wt be eager fae Hoes their interests will be well protected. 


Soticrrors—Messrs. HAZELDINE and CO., Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, 
sition 5, L. HOLMES, E:q., Leadenhall House, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 


Survavors—Messrs, WILSON, SON and ALDWINCKLE, 7, East India 


Avenue, E.C. 


Bankers—Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, and CO., 32, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 

Aunirors—Messrs. QUILTER, BALL, CROSBIE, GLEGG, and 
WELTON, 5, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Secretary—C. A. VIGNOLES, Esq. 

Orrices—Gracechurch Buildings, 79}, Gracechurch Street, London. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


T is proposed by means of this Association, chiefly to 

conduct two classes of bu:iness—(1) the PURCHASF, - 

MENT, and SALE of LAND, and (2) the PURCHASE, IMPROVEMENT, 
and SALE of HOUSES. ans 

The covering of estates with buildings would also come within the scope of 
the operatiovis of the Association; and this branch of its business would 
mecessarily in the hands of skilful and experienced men be a source of great 
revenue. : , ; 

The Association will not in any case allow an element of risk to enter into their 
transactions ; and will in every case see that the best security is obtained for 
its investments—namely, that of land or buildings. Investors will thas possess 
the benefit of an absolute security from the first—a security which will be en- 
hanced in value as it becomes improved in character, under the hands of the 

ion. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that the Association has not been 
founded (as is too oftenthe case) with the object of buying up_ the interests of 
an individual in a certain estate : but that it will be in a position to commence 

tions perfectly unfettered by any obl gation connected with land or buildings 
tone ki: d ; and will only enter into such engagement, with regard to the 


W. TARN & CO, 


Cheapest House in London 


FOR 


2 ice al. ED 





GOOD BRUSSELS, {°™™2""*} I's. 1 14d. 
BEST BRUSSELS, {p.ftocs' at} 2s. 6%d. 
GOOD TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 16d. 
BEST DO., severai Patterns, at Is. 1 1 %d. 


LINOLEUMS, from Is. f id. per Yard. 


A MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF 
FLOOR CLOTHS, 


Best quality and well seasoned, at 2s. 6d. per square yard. 
’ Cut to any size. Sectors to teatch - 





BEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD 


acquisition or development of any estates, as may be approved by the Board 0 
meeeets acting under the advice and with the guidance of the surveyors and 
architect. 

To the investing pub'ic such an Association strongly recommends itself at the 
present time, seeing that owing to the greatly disturbed state of financial affairs 
all over the world, the opportunities of securing a safe, and at the same time a 
profitable outlet for capital, are extremely rare. It will be seen that notwith- 
standing the fact that the business of the Association will be profitable, the 
safety of the investment will be perfect—the Association basing all its operations 
upon the possession of absolute tangible security for every pound expended. 

The preliminary expenses, including registration, printing, advertising, legal 
charges, @c., are provided for under an agreement dated 18th October, 1879, 
and made between William Robert Johnson on behalf of the Association, of the 
one part, and Stephen Stonham Knight on the other part, which is the only 
agreement affecting the Association. z 

no allotment be made the deposits will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses, Forms of App'ication for Shares, and all information may be 
obtained of the Secretary, at the Offices of the Association, Gracechurch Buil4- 
ings, 794 Gracechurch Street, London ; or of the Solicitors, Messrs. HAZELDINE 
& Co., Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. a 

vo 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and ~ 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. ‘ 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, © 
(Established 1803). 
t, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of Agents of the 


Com or to 
ve EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill & Charing Cross, London 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The report and accounts for the year 1878 showed the net yearly 


income stu hee ws ol: ees +6 +» 61,508,070 
The capital (paid up) eee ooo eee eee eee eee ose eee 245,640 
The pve reserve and fire re-insurance fund ... wh ose «ss 1,300,000 
The life department funds were increased during 1878 by ce | ee 
And now amountto ... wee eee ove eee eee eee 39942,795 


The report further showed that the New Life Participating Class had been 
very successful, enabling the to declare the high reversionary bonus 
of 358. per cent. per annum on the policies effected in that class during the 
qu 


jnquesninm, 
All descriptions of Fire Assurances effected on favourable terms. 


LONDON, S.E. ar nepeena sen forms = proposal on application at any of the Offices, or to 
Printed for the Proprictor by RANKEN and CO., St. . ; , 
Cap NEARS Rita enn 1th Semel, WC, Lente tae 









